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On Principle 
















we are averse to the use of premiums to secure 
subscriptions. We feel confident that our 
magazine is worth many times what we ask for 
it, and our subscribers would not be without it 
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it cost $6.00 a year in place of $1.00. 





We propose to increase our subs« ription list 
materially, and to expedite matters we have pre- 


p ired a list of 


Valuable Premiums 
hitherto unheard of, including : 


7 Ae Finest 4 1rlru es 7H Ste ling Szlver, the 





product of a leading manufacturer ; 


Wearing Apparel for men, women and children, 





luding Bzcycle and Golf Suits, 


Ornamental and useful articles for the Home or, ; 


should you prefer it, Cash. 
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: Complete information and illustrated list sent 


on re quest, 
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OUR PURPOSE 


VERY enterprise should have a purpose. A magazine with- 
out one would be like a rudderless ship. We submit in 
brief the purpose of ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 

First and foremost, we shall present facts and truths to our 
readers each month that will materially help and instruct. As 
an indication of what we mean by facts and truths being mate- 
rially helpful and instructive, we refer the reader to our SELF- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT, edited by the ‘‘AUTHOR OF 
PRESTON PAPERS,” whose initial contribution appears in 
this and will continue through succeeding numbers. The “ Au- 
thor of Preston Papers’’ has been so widely and favorably re- 
ferred to in the public press as an able educator, speaker and 
writer, that an introduction here is hardly necessary. 

In like manner we refer to our KINDERGARTEN DE. 
PARTMENT, edited by MR. FREDERIC L. LUQUEER, 
Ph. D., a specialist in Kindergarten Work. We believe that 
there are many persons, especially mothers, who desire knowl. 
edge on the subject of the methods and principles of the Kin- 
dergarten, with reference to their application not alone in the 
school but also in the home. To tell the story of the Kinder- 
garten in a non-technical and practical manner shall be our aim. 
The articles by Mr. Luqueer begin in the March and continue 
in succeeding numbers. 

MISS MARY ALINE BROWN, editor of ‘‘Woman’s Tem- 
perance Work,” the official organ of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, will, in her interesting and forceful manner, 
tell us of the origin and progress of the Union in the past, also 
its plans and purposes for the future. 

MISS LOUISE BOTH-HENDRIKSEN, whose fame as a 
student and lecturer on the History of Costume is international, 
will contribute a series of illustrated articles on THE HISTORY 
OF COSTUME, beginning with primitive man, and conduct us 
through the manifold changes of intervening centuries to the 
fashion plates of to-day. The walue and importance of this 
series of articles, emanating from such an authentic source, can 
hardly be estimated, and the readers of ARTHUR'S have in these 
articles alone a rare treat in store for them. 

Miss Both-Hendriksen is not only the pioneer in America in 
her chosen field, but occupies it without a peer. The first article 
will appear in the April number. 


We purpose that our fiction and verse shall be elevating as 
well as entertaining. It must be good in itself, for we are not 
in sympathy with words, words, words, though they may come 
to us with all the delusive glamor of a celebrated literary or 
high-sounding social name. 



































Under the title of “SIMPLE WAYS AND MEANS FOR 
HOME ADORNMENT,” MR. ED. DEWSON will tell us how 
to secure simple artistic results in home decoration at moderate 
price. He will go with us from the portal through each room in 
the house, advising us in the use of grills and draperies, rugs 
and stained floors, the arrangement of furniture, and the many 
accessories necessary for satisfactory results. 


In the series ‘PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ART GALLER- 
IES, ILLUSTRATED,” we will treat separately each of the 
several best-known galleries. The text will so treat and com- 
ment upon the profuse illustrations that our readers will be made 
to feel familiar with the famous or distinctive masterpieces of the 
collection. 

“ILLUSTRATED VISITS TO OUR PUBLIC PARKS” 
will serve to familiarize our readers with the natural wonders of 
our great country, and the beauties and the utility of the breath- 
ing places of our great cities. Special photographic reproductions 
of the foliage of the Pacific Coast, of the grandeur of the Yel- 
lowstone valleys, of picturesque Fairmount, of the statuary, 
architecture and natural beauties of Central and other famous 
parks will give special value in the current numbers of our 
magazine. We shall inaugurate the series with a collection of 
charming views taken in the immediate vicinity of Niagara, 
with an interesting description written on the spot by M. C. 
Schuyler 


FASHION NOTES. Suggestions will be given from time 
to time for the mothers and daughters of the home, “their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts.”’ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. On management, in all depart- 
ments, including cooking, nursing, etc. 


KING'S DAUGHTERS’ DEPARTMENT. In combination 
with Epworth League and Christian Endeavor. 


MOTHERS’ CORNER. Where inquiries can be made and 
answered, experiences given and general good promoted. 


MUSIC will receive its share. 


CURRENT EVENTS of special interest or importance will 
be noted concisely. 


The little ones shall also have a place especially cevoted to 
their welfare and entertainment. 


In a word, we believe a home magazine should be helpful, 
interesting and entertaining. 


We cordially invite the support of those in sympathy with 
that sentiment, also their suggestions, opinions and criticisms. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, New York. 
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A Dollar For You 


Provided you will cut out this advertisement and remit amount 
as here suggested within 30 days, for the following: + 


THE NEW EDUCATION, One Year. - - - $1.00 
(A bright, practical magazine, for parents, teachers, and 
older students. Edited by the distinguished author of 
“ Preston Papers,” whose work can be seen in the Setr- 
Cu.ture Department of ARTHUR'S.) 


PRESTON PAPERS. Cloth, Blue and Gold. : 1.00 
(One of the most widely circulated books of to-day, and 
a boon to parents, teachers, and any who are interested 
in the lives, management, or education of children and 
young people.) 3 $$ 3: $2 3 t 
Mothers’ clubs cannot do better than adopt it as a 
text-book. + ma ‘3 +. 


SNAP SHOTS WITH AN OLD /IAID’S KODAK. “1.00 
(For any who enjoy genuine wit, coupled with strong 
common sense, and who appreciate the discussion of such 
questions as Accuracy, Integrity, Punctuality, Caste, Cit- 
izenship, in this writer’s vivacious and intelligent way. 

By the same author.) + 


MISS PRESTON’S LEAVEN., | Pore, by the Author of the Above Books 25 


(A charming story for the general reader who does not 
want to be bored by didactics, nor yet give his time to 
mere froth. ) es 


These books, and the magazine, will be sent to any O 
thi : : -.... One Dollar 


reader of this advertisement, at a discount of 


Proportionately on part of the order, if ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE is mentioned. 


ADDRESS: 
The New Education Publishing Company 
37 West 10th Street, NEW YORK 


Sample Copies of THE NEW EDUCATION, 12 cents each 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE FIRST ‘' BANK OF DEPOSIT”? THAT 
PROVIDED SEPARATE BANKING 
FACILITIES FOR WOMEN. 


4 ¢ 
A. D. 1869. 





Cuas. B, Fospicx, Pres’t. Joun L. Riker, Vice-Pres’t. 


}. S. Case, Cashier 
The 


Second National Bank 


»f the City of New York 





| Paterson National Bank 
Paterson, N. J. 





SEND 25 CENTS 


ra sample Silicate Book Slate. We will sen* 
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rder to sup] many people with Silicate Book 
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t Stat ers 


Blackboard Cloth, $1.25 per yard. 
Roll Blackboards, $1.00, $1.50 & $2.00 each 
Wall _ all sizes, $ 2.50 up 
Revolving ‘ _ 13.00 “ 

Black Diamond Slating for Walls, etc., 
Pt. $1.00, Qt. $1.75, 's Gal. $3.25, Gal. $6.00 
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24 Vesey Street 
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The Only Artist-Photographers 
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246 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 
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Photographs 


and finishing in the 


FADELESS CARBON 


Carbon PriitS are made in any color and any size. They are 
not affected by light or time. 


wie 


PRICCS ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
@-. ea. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 











Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 
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RTISTIC HOME [)ECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price ? 
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We can show you effects never before thought of, in original 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


No home is substantially decorated wit t r tapestrv 
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himself directing the hanging of a pi 
ture he intimates that it should be 
viewed from a distance, since “a pic 
ture is not made to be smelt of.” His 
drawing was strong, composition fine, 
coloring rich and warm, and his shad 
ows deep but transparent. He studied 
from the life around him and the pure 
ly ideal had little part in his creations 
He executed many portraits, an 
among his other pictures anay be 
enumerated “Simeon in the Temple,” 
he 


Lesson in Anatomy” (one of his 
most celebrated paintings), “The Mar 
riage of Samson,” “The Night Watch” 
or “The Sortie of the Banning Cock 
Company,’ The stories of “Suzanna” 
and “Tobit,” from the Apocripha, and 
a “Descent from the Cross,” “Raising 
of Lazarus,” and many other scripture 
subjects. 


We close with a quotation from 
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Then it will be good night. 
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How can I call the 


lone night good, 


Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight? 


Be it not said, thought, understood, 


That it will be good nig! 


lo hearts which n 


each other move 


Irom evening's close to morning's light 


The night is good because, my love, 
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They never say good night 
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Ba Senn on . | that he ld » oJ 
Chicago, and that he would one day 


CO operate with me in a movement Io! 
the emancipation of millions of slaves 
in Africa. 

About the close of the Civil War | 
noticed some of my playmates collect 
ing cancelled postage stamps. At first 
I laughed at the foolishness of taking 
so much interest in gathering useless 
bits of paper. One day, however, on 
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all the zeal of a new convert. In t 
course of time | discovered my m1 
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the regular working of their social in- 
stitutions is nowhere seriously inter- 
fered with. It is evident that for the 
healing of this “open sore of the 
world,” as Livingstone called it, re- 
pression by force must be accompa- 
nied by social reconstruction on a 
Christian basis. Polygamy must go as 
well as slavery. 

In almost every country of Europe 
anti-slavery societies, bearing differ- 
ent names, are raising money and 
equipping workers for the relief of Af- 
rican slaves. The. Anti-Slavery Society 
of Belgium and that of the German 
Catholics, working hand in hand with 
the Catholic missions, are studding 
East Africa and the Congo State with 
a network of Christian (Catholic) 
towns, which are largely composed of 
liberated slaves, turned over to their 
care by Protestant as well as Catholic 
governments. 

Since the publication of my pam- 

phlet, “The Open Sore of the World” 
(1896), the Evangelical ‘Africa 
Verein” of Berlin, has established a 
colony of freed slaves in the moun- 
tains of Usambara, East Africa; The 
sritish Friends have decided to ac- 
quire a plantation in the Island of 
Pemba, where liberated slaves may re- 
ceive aid and employment; The Swiss 
Society for the Relief of African 
Slaves has raised $10,000 and is about 
to begin work in Ashanti-Land. 

In response to my appeal and per 
sonal efforts of the Philafrican Libera 
tors’ League, also known as the Phil- 
african League, was founded in 1896 
for the purpose of organizing Ameri- 
can participation in this movement for 
humanity and freedom. The plan of 
work adopted by the League is ap- 
proved by the heads of the colonial de- 
partments in Europe, and it is pro- 
nounced by leading Africanists and 
missionary authorities to be the best 
plan ever devised for the purpose in 
view. Briefly told, it contemplates: 

1. The acquisition, by accession 
from the colonial governments or by 
purchase from native chief, of suitable 
lands from which slavery, polygamy, 
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heathen practices, rum and bad white 
men are to be excluded. 
2. The settlement on this favored 
land of liberated slaves and free na 
tives, and their education in handi 
crafts and civilized citizenship, as wel 
as in unsectarian Christianity. 
3. The division of station work and 
town life into four main departments 
agricultural, industrial, educationa 
and medical or charitable—each 
charge of a competent and devoted e> 
pert. 
Such towns will be object lessons t 
all the dark regions around; they w 
hinder both slavery and slave-trad: 
and serve as a barrier to the foreig: 
forces of evil. 
The chosen field of work of th 
Philafrican League is the high and sal 
ubrious table-land between Benguella 
and Lake Nyassa. The first station or 
colony is to be established near tl 
headwaters of the Kuango and Kas- 
sai rivers, if possible in the territory 
the Ba-Chibokwe, a great nation of ag 
hunters, metal workers and _ slav ¢ 
raiders, that has not yet been touched B 
by any missionary agency. t 
This colony will probably be name 
“Lincoln” in honor of the great Amer 
ican liberator. 
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The Club was a success, and Bella 
was delighted. Not a member was 
ever absent until at the end of three 
months, when the Club received a 
shock which shook it to the very 
foundations. Donand Jennie sent in 
their resignations together. They 
had changed their minds regarding 
matrimony, they explained, and Jen- 
nie would become Mrs. Don Hartley 
in a few weeks. 

The Club held an indignation meet- 
ing, and the delinquents were hotly 
assailed, but as they were not there 
to hear, it is to be presumed that they 
did not mind it in the least. Bella 
declared they were traitors, and of- 
fered a resolution that any other 
member who intended to change his 
mind should withdraw then and 
there. Jim, Ted and Saidee indig- 
nantly denied having any idea of 
changing ther views. Della and 
Frank said nothing, but in the ex- 
citement their silence was not noted. 
Two weeks later they took a trip 
down to the City Hall, and came 
back Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lee. 

Cupid had scored another victory, 
and once more indignation faintly 
expressed Bella’s emotions. Ted 
sympathetically agreed to everything 
she said. Saidee and Jim were quite 
as loud in their disapproval. The 
Club had dwindled to four members, 
but they soon grew accustomed to 
the smallness of it, and Jim was 
heard to declare that in point of 
numbers it was precisely right. They 
had little theatre parties and outings, 
and enjoyed themselves immensely. 
Someway they fell into a habit of 
talking of other things, and matii- 
mony was scarcely ever mentioned. 
Only Bella felt a vague distrust. She 
did not like to confess it, but she was 
beginning to think that perhaps 
there might be something in love 
after all. Anyway, Frank and Della 
were ridiculously happy, and Don 
and Jennie were going to have a 
lovely wedding. The wedding gown 
was a dream. 

One day in early June they took a 


sail up the river and landed to get 
some flowers. Jim and Saidee wan- 
dered off into the meadow and Bella 
and Ted sat down onthe bank watch- 
ing the sunset and keeping very still. 
The little waves rippled musically 
against the stones. and far away over 
the hiils the sun wourned red and 
golden. Bella watched it with a 
strange, new feeling at her heart 
She did not look around at Ted, and 
she felt that he was looking at the 
sunset and thinking strange, sweet 
thoughts, too. Unconsciously he: 
hand moved towards him and ther 
drew back swiftly, for footsteps wert 
approaching. 

baidee and Jim looked flushed a1 
happy ‘Ted glanced at Bella, a: 
they arose and embraced the new! 
engaged couple with one accord, 
Jim said they loved each other, a1 
—and—well, they were very happy, 
and—they had chanced their views 
ecncerning matrimony. Bella kiss¢ 
Saidee again, and then the lover 
wandered away to look for mor 
flowers they did not want, and B« 
and Ted sat down on the bank 
gazed solemnly across the river 
Neither spoke nor moved for a lo 
time, and then they did not look 
each other. Bella felt her heart 
most stop beating, and the glory 
the sunset seemed to come down a! 
infold them like a benediction. The 
stars were beginning to peep when 
Ted broke the silence. 

“ Bella,”’ he said, softly, **I—1 
you, darling. Let’s put an everlast 
ing end to the Club and get marri¢ 

Bella's cold fingers nestled into his 
warm palm. 

‘‘All right,” she murmured 
“ Let's.” 

And Cupid smiled from his am- 
bush, and they thought it was the 
sunset making the world so 
There are some things men 
women never understand until long 
after they have faded into night, 4s 
did the sunset. 

Jutia M. Wr 
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Dr. Warding was very proud of his 
eldest daughter, Josephine. And well! 
he might be, for she had a wise head 
on those youny shoulders of hers. She 
was one of the iew who profit by the 
romping 
childhood she never stumped her toe 
on the same rock a playmate had. She 


experience of others. In 


skipped over and around or tossed it 
aside, without ever a check in het 
laughter, song or chatter. 

In girlhood—well, all girls spend 
most of their girlhood in dreamiand, 
building ‘“‘castles in the air” that th 
are to inhabit by and by. How it its to 
all come about does not enter their 
heads: 


Some fairy godmother 


g 
Will transport them thither 
Or somehow or other 
rhey will get whither 
They wish to be 


built cas 


Like the Pes, Josephine 
tles, dreamed dreams; but she was one 
of the exceptions that prove the rule, 
in that when her dreams were dreamed 
she set that wise little head of hers t 
work to find out how to fulfill thei 
Taking note of the stumbling 


+ 


stones of 


y 
< 


those that stumble, she skips over or 


goes around if she cannot move them 
out of the way. 

Ah! it is sad to think how many of 
the stumbling stones of life cannot be 
moved out of its pathway. Phe 
thoughtless must stumble on ith 
stumped toes, and those who love them 
must help them bear their burdens 

Josephine was as bright and pretty 
as she was wise. So several young 
men in the village thought. Tom Har 
alson, the telegraph operator at the 
depot, was desperately in love wi 
her; but having a good supply of that 


rare article, common-sense, he knew 
he could not ask her to be his wife on 
a small 


t 


the salary of an Operator al 
it scarcely 


fair to make love to her. He woul 
vet a better pla { 


~ 


station, and so thought 


he could 
whenever that would be. But, anyway 
he loved her too much to be selfish. Lt 


another could win her love who was 


upon her the good 


abl to bestow 
ld not raise s 


things of lie, he wou 


much as a little finger to prevent 1 


11S ve Was too great tor that Hi 
would bid them “Godspeed,” and 
on his wav well content, i only s 
were happy. Now, don’t smile; 
onest thought he would, as 
thought it out alone at night in the 
fice 

And he did, taithfully, try to hide | 


love from Josephine, but you kno 


and | know, that eves were ever 


tale-tits 

Now for my story. It is the fir 
May, that loveliest of all the lov 
seasons in our fair Southland, and 

ung folks of the village are going 
have a May-day party Chere vill 
1 queen crowned, and songs and 1 
tations, and then a general merry-n 
ng 


he girls and boys have been 


as bees trimming the hall and gett 
things ready \ crowd of thet 
just starting tor the woods afte 
ers That dark-haired girl on 


1 


front seat of the wagon is Josephit 
\s Tom Haralson sees the m« 
he Tre. 


just how well-content he would b« 


party drive past the depot, 


bidding her Godspeed as the wife 
richer man than himself. She is sit 
beside handsome Mark Thornton 
son of the richest man in town; a1 
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orses art 


he tries to plan his life be 


mile, that he cannot stan 


gentle, for Mark 
y more attention to 
side than to them 


the look of fond admira 


led] 


he hands her a rose 


ed from her throat, also 


; 


ianks she returns, just as 


im a careless little nod of 


His hand clinches and he 
d throttle Mark Thorn 
furning on his heel he 
is work with set lips and 


eyes that is not good to 


hawitching icture of 
£ cwitching picture ol 
nty spring suit with red 


roat is before him. Gaz 


was not sent wrong 
e has found, in the bri 


; 


see another man, be he 


aim as his own the gir 
, 
very thought, now 


1ealous\ 
he do, then? He cannot 
present wages—that is 


e thought comes, W<« 


Chen another thou 
What if Mark Thorn 


{ i has conquered an 1 
mon-sense has trotted 
n nd thinks 


ul yme twinkling out. 
tle town are filled 


hatter of laughing 


4 
the hall 

pre posed. but he 
see Josephine to the 


1 


ic vhv Tom looks 
he stalks bv himself 


hall at rather a late 


join in the general 


f 
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w 
on 


merry-making, but stands a looker-on 
at the feast, watching a certain bright 
little figure darting about, here and 
there, intent on the affairs of the occa- 
sion. At last he sees her join a group 
of girls in an out-of-the-way window, 
near where he is standing. At the 
same time he sees Thornton start in 
that direction from the opposite side of 
the room. Giving him one defiant look, 
he is by her side in an instant, saying 

“Good evening, Miss Harding, | 
insist on leading you to that chair over 
there and placing you on it; you do 


not know how to spare yourselt. 


‘Indeed. I do.” she laughing! re. 
naeed, do, sine laugning re 
‘or - 

plies. No need of insisting: | will go 
‘ 1 | ] : - 
ith pleasure, and take possession at 

} i ¢ 
augning and la ns 1 Walk 


ff together, just as Mark joins the 


group This bit of triumph raises 
1oms spirits Irom zero to summer 
heat And the sweet little somethings 
e whispers Mak¢ 
Roses and es play e¢a seek 
On the pretty maide eek 
| partv over. the "uno nile 
| pa§&ty V ¢ ttl \ ung pt pie 
start for home, leaving the older ones 
y br ig up the rear with the children 


Surely, Mark Thornton, this absent 
nded maid, with heart all a flutter, is 


the same that you carried to the 


partv—so merrily bright, chatting of 
he affairs of the evening—her heart, 
asleep, nestled within the rosebud of 
girlhood! Ah! no; she is not the same. 
‘Tis Josephine—Josephine Harding 

I know. But the Josephine you carried 


re was a girl; the one you are bring 


me is a Woman he sunshine 

( kissed the petals, and, lo! 

e bud is a rose And the newly 

i akene Cart 18 ina ¢ VCT ) de 
geht with the first sensation of waking 
Mark is not so gay, either Haral 
son’s devoted attentions have roused 
e green eved monster in his bre ast. 


He fee Is there IS no more time for d il 
ving; he must win now or lose forever. 
ce a 

\las! young man, your chance has al- 


adv slipped through vour { ers 
‘ 4 7 7 
your suit is nopeless 
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This she tells him in sweeter, gentler 
tones than her voice had known two 
hours ago. A heart in love mellows 
quickly and feels a kindly feeling for 
all that love. 

But a rejection is a rejection all the 
same, be it ever so tender. So thinks 
Mark as he wends his way homeward, 
after bidding her good-night at her 
father’s door. 

Tom walks home on air. He had 
not asked her in plain words if she 
loved him. His eyes had questioned, 
and those naughtv telltale-tits of hers 
had peeked through the long dark 
lashes and told what they should not 
have told, as telltale-tits has a_ habit 
of doing. And for a little while he let 
his joy hide the difficulties in his way. 

Wednesday evening he is to take her 
to prayer meeting, if there is not an ex 
tra out. The Fates are kind and he 
closes his office as soon as 149, the last 
train forthatnight, pullsout and hurries 
down the street to Dr. Harding’s pret- 
tv little cottage. Josephine is waiting 
for him, with hat and gloves on. There 
is little said on the way to church. Ser 
vice over, they leave the crowd to their 
friendly greetings and pass out alone. 
The night is beautiful with her veil of 
silvery moonbeams draped about her 
The very beauty around them inspires 
Tom with courage to tell of his love; 
and the moon, in sweet consideration, 
hides behind a passing cloud, while 
the maiden, answering, tells of hers. 

They linger on the vine-covered 
porch to say good-night. Tom, with 
her hand in his, stoops to kiss her. 

Quickly drawing back, she shakes 
her head, saying, “No, no, Tom; no 
kissing.” 

Tom draws back, too, astonished, 
then, bent low, with all the love-light 
he could muster in his eves, whispered: 
“Surely, darling—myvy own | darling, 
for did you not promise, but just now 
to be mine—mine forever?—you will 
give me a kiss: if only to seal our be- 
trothal.” Putting his hand under her 
chin, he raises her face so he can see 
straight into her eyes. 


They are laughing; his blank aston- 
ishment at her decided “No; | will not, 
Tom,’ amuses her. 

Straight into her eyes he looks for 
one moment, then steps back, and, 
with folded hands, looks down at her, 
oh, so tenderly! as she stands with 
eyes cast down, now. Thus he stood 
for a full moment more, then, in slow, 
impressive tones, he said: 

“Can you give me yourself and r 
fuse me a kiss?” 

‘Now. Tom.” she answered, raising 
her eyes to his, “that is just where you 
make a mistake.” Her lids droop 
again. as she adds, “I have only prom 
ised, as yet, to be yours; now, you see, 
the kiss must only be promised, too.” 

Seeing she had the best of the argu 
ment, he ceased to argue, and said: “| 
cannot understand, if vou love me, why 
you will not kiss me.” 

‘It is no use talking, Tom,” she an 
swered firmly: “long ago I vowed a 
vow that no man save my _ husba 
should ever kiss me, and I intend 
keep a 

“Of course, Josephine, I would not 
have vou kiss any one but me; kissing 
me will not be breaking your vow 
will be that fortunate man some day 
it is all the same.” 

The spirit of mischief takes posses 
sion of her and, shaking her head, s! 
saucily replied: 

“No it isn’t, either—manv a sli 
*‘twixt cup and lip. Good-night, now 
| must be getting in or papa will be 
coming out to see what's the matter,” 
extending her hand. 

Smiling he takes it in both of hi 
“Good-night, you little despot,” 
said; “your slave knows naught but 
obev.” 

See! she has skipped over that stor 
—that ugly stone—“familiar court 
ship.” Jagged it is—sharp and mar 
sided: but so hidden in the mist of t! 
joy-clouds that hang round it, o’er 
and all about it that many toes 
stumped thereon, and sometimes t! 
pain ceases not till they have pass 
life’s portal. 
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tent, howsoever happy sh 


kle, o1 fickle 
"it is 
Harry 


having had 


viul to meet Dick or 


SIMpiy a 
since things are different, vou know.” 
' So Josephine, thinking to avoid like 


; disagreeableness, vows her vow. Wis« 


. k 


nan she—wiser than = she 
vel é to 1ol'ow her w l 
UW cut across the helds 
goes on her way, avoiding 
e sees, stumbling some 


d when she can, taking one 


eds 1t—her voung life fille 
ind happiness 
, ; ] , 174 
Mit ime and wen not iike 
Cils gliding round our 
old, gray-bearded W inter in 
e. but like romping chi' lren 


lid they come and go 
day has passed since we 
and another is almost her¢ 
s still operator at the depot, 
better prospects than he had 


ago He grows desperat« 


s at his luck, and finds he can 


through the 
her another’s 


patiently 
he Cc ruld see 


1 


| with plenty of brain, ca 
ng, has got stuck in the 
pull himself out. The 

there is just a short measuré 
his make-up. Josephine has 
liscove ry, and believes it 1S 
holds him down. Now, of this 


\\ e In¢ sda 


il | am 


is little lady’s composi- 
1 heaped measure. If she 
im of her abundance their 


ld be assured. 
evening, and, as 
n comes to take her to pray 
On the way they discuss 
I a better 
] ile 


position. 
| only had some 
uence to speak for me, | 
i better place I feel and 
capable of better 


hat I am wasting the time and 


has given me; and vet what 


she has had a friend who, 
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the face, o cupying 


go and ask the 


can I do? | haven't 
the position I do, 
by-the-way, ke will 
job wortl 


) 
me for a conceited 


superintendent 
be here to-morrow 
1 

having. 
interrupts. 


‘lL don’t see why,” shi 
If I were a man I’d ask for what | 


wanted 


You'd be 


Sure to get it, Dewitcn- 





ye, are arrant COW- 


| n't know,’ shingly 
replied, “about facing a lion—never 
ried But I'll own up that the bare 
lea of a refusal makes me sick to my 
poots I lever was blessed with 
heek 

Just here the rest of the family over- 


ame gencTfra 
That night the other members of the 
household retired early, leaving Dr. 


Harding alone with Jose 
her to him, he put his 
shoulder and said: “My child, 1 trust 
vou know I love you too much to pain 

dlessly. and enough to cut deep 
the pain if I think it necessary 


Some months ago 


ou nec 


despite 
for yvour welfare. 
I gave my consent to your engage- 
ment with Mr. Haralson, believing the 
° man, though occupying so poor 

’ 


a place then, had ability and would 


youn 
rise: but I begin to fear there 1s some 
thing lacking. He has good habits, | 
know, but something else is needed. | 
have no idea of allowing you to marry 
a namby-pamby man who is willing to 
tend geese or mind calves all his life 

not a bit of it; and I withd 


A 


sent until he has proven the ability I 
gave him credit for when I gave it. 


Josephine looked at him bewilder- 


ed. as she said, “I do not understand 


you, papa.” 


‘T mean just this, my child; 
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engagement must be broken off until 
Mr. Haralson proves that he is worthy 
of you by putting himself in a posi- 
tion to suitably provide for you.” 

The girl is dumb with astonishment. 
Before she recovers her wits he has 
stooped and kissed her, saying: ““Good- 
night, my daughter; return his ring 
and gifts and send him to me for an 
explanation.” If he had struck her a 
heavy blow he could not have stunned 
her more. She did not know he was 
leaving her until the click of the door, 
as it shut behind him, roused her. 
Reaching out her hand toward him, 
she cried, “Oh, papa! papa! I cannot,” 
and sank into a chair. 

It was not in Josephine’s nature to 
remain limp long; in a little while she 
had gathered up her energies, taken 
her lamp and gone to her room, there 
to spend a sleepless night, her busy 
brain thinking, thinking. She could 
not give up her lover and she must 
obey her father. How is she to man- 
age it? The superintendent would be 
there to-morrow and something must 
be done. That was their chance. 

To-morrow came just as bright and 
beautiful as if there were no troubled 
hearts under the sun. Josephine put 
on her hat for a walk by the depot. 
She knew Tom would join her and 
she would urge him again to speak to 
the superintendent. Walking down the 
side of the track, with head down, she 
hears approaching footsteps; looking 
up, who should she see but that same 
superintendent. 

“T am a great mind to speak to him 
for Tom myself,” she said, half aloud. 
Poor Tom, he will never have the 
cheek, as he calls it, to do it himself, 
and what is the use of loving one if 
you can’t help them when they need it? 
It’s not the proper thing for a girl to 
do, I know, but desperate cases need 
desperate measures.” 

Just then the superintendent raises 
his hat and bows, To his utter aston- 
ishment the strange lady extends her 
hand, saying: 

“This is Mr. Hopkins, I believe, the 
superintendent of this road; I am Jo- 
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sephine Harding, and I wish to speak 
to you about a friend of mine in your 
employ.” 

He took the extended hand and 
courteously replied: ‘Glad to meet 
you, Miss Harding, and shall be 
pleased to hear anything you have to 
say.” 

Josephine is in for it now, and I tell 
you it takes all her superabundance of 
pluck to carry her through, but 
through she goes, and at the end re 
ceived the promise her pluck deserved. 
That he would look into it, and if he 
found the young man deserving and 
capable he would advance him as fast 
as possible for the sake of the plucky 
girl who had asked it. No, if she 
wished it, he would never let him 
know he had been spoken to about 
him. 

Josephine thanked him as she bade 
him good-morning, perfectiy satisfied 
with the promise, for she believed in 
Tom, and future results proved her 
faith well founded. 

In less than a month Tom was train 
dispatcher, and the first of May was 
set for the wedding day, for Dr. Hard- 
ing thought it was Tom that got the 
place, and so did Tom, for that matter. 
But there was never any need for re 
gret. Once having his ability, as he 
thought, recognized, gave him self- 
confidence that made up for his lack of 
pluck. 

Up, up he went as the years rolled 
by until Josephine rode in the presi- 
dent’s car when she came to visit her 
home. 

And the old inhabitants, remember- 
ing years agone, looked after them, 
saying: “Lucky man, Tom Haralson.” 
never knowing it was the plucky 
woman, Josephine Harding, that gave 
the ball the first kick up hill and the 
man’s ability and merit that had kept 
it going ever since. 

Josephine, wise little woman that 
she is, has never revealed the secret 
of her husband’s success, not even t 
him; but the superintendent whispered 
it to me one day, and you see | hav 
“blabbed.”’ 
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TEN NIGHTS 





NIGHT 


THE “ SICKLI 


Ya mplta 


Ten years ago, business required 
e to pass a day in Cedarville. It was 
late in the afternoon when the s.age 
set me down at the “Sickle and Sheaf,” 
new tavern, just opened by a new 
idlord, in a new house, built with 
the speciai end of providing “accom 
modations for man and beast.” As | 
stepped from the dusty old vehicle in 
uch I had been jolted along a rougn 
id for some thirty miles, feeling 
1 and hungry, the good-natured 
ice of Simon Slade, the landlord, 
beaming as it did with a hearty wel 
me, was really a pleasant sight t 
and the grasp of his hand was like 

hat of a true friend 


| felt, as I entered the new and 
neatly furnished sitting-room adjoin- 
ng the bar, that I had indeed found a 

mfortable resting-piace after my 
wearisome journey. 

‘All as nice as a new pin,” said I, 

rovingly, as I glanced around the 

up at the ceiling—white as the 
ven snow—and over the hand- 
nely carpeted floor. “Haven’t seen 
thing so inviting as this. How 
have you been open?” 

(nly a few months,” answered the 
ratified landlord. “But we are not 
t in good going order. It takes 

you know, to bring every thing 
to the right shape. Have you dined 


No. Everything looked so dirty 


IN A 


BAR-ROOM 


[ee FIRST 


AND THE SHEA! 


c ror ul 


at the Stage house, where we stopped 
to get dinner, that I couldn’t venture 
upon the experiment of eating. How 
long before your supper will be 
ready?” 

“In an hour,” replied the landlord. 

‘That will do. Let me have a nice 
piece of tender steak, and the loss of 
dinner will soon be forgotten.” 

“You shall have that, cooked fit for 
an alderman,” said the landlord. “I 
call my wife the best cook in Cedar- 
ville.” 

As he spoke, a neatly dressed girl, 
about sixteen years of age, with rather 
an atiractive countenance, passed 
through the room. 

‘My daughter,” said the landlord, 
as she vanished through the door. 
There was a sparkle of pride in the 
father’s eyes, and a certain tenderness 
in the tones of his voice, as he said 
“My daughter,” that told me she was 
very dear to him. 

“You are a happy man to have so 
fair a child,” said I, speaking more in 
compliment than with a careful choice 
of words 

“T am a happy man,” was the land 
lord’s smiling answer. his fair, round 
face, unwrinkled by a line of care or 
trouble, beaming with self-satisfac- 
tion. “I have always been a happy 
man, and always expect to be. Simon 
Slade takes the world as it comes, and 
takes it easy. My son, sir,” he added, 
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as a boy, in his twelfth vear, came in. 
“Speak to the gentleman.” 

The boy lifted to mine a pair of deep 
blue eyes, from which innocence 
beamed, as he offered me his hand, 
and said, respectfully—‘*How do you 
do, sir?” I could not but remark the 
girl-like beauty of his face, in which 
the hardier firmness of the boy’s char 
acter was already visible. 

“What is your name?” | asked. 

“Frank, sir.” 

“Frank is his name,” said the land- 
lord—“we called him after his uncle. 
Frank and Flora—the names sound 
pleasant to our ears. But, you know 
parents are apt to be a little partial 
and over fond.” 

“Better that extreme than its oppo 
site,” | remarked. 


“Just what I always say. Frank, 


my son,”—the landlord spoke to the 
boy—"there’s some one in the bar, 
You can wait on him as well as | 
can.” 


The lad glided from the room in 
ready obedience. 

“A handy boy that, sir; a very 
handy boy Almost as good in the 
bar as a man. He mixes a toddy or 
punch just as well as I can.” 

“But,” I suggested, “are vou not a 
little afraid of placing one so young in 
the way of temptation?” 

“Temptation!” The open brows of 


Simon Slade contracted a little. “No, 
sir!” he replied, emphatically. “The 
till is safer under his care than it 


would be in that of one man in ten 
The boy comes, sir, of honest parents 
Simon Slade never wronged anybody 
out of a farthing.” 

“Oh,” I said, quickly, “you alto- 
gether misapprehend me. I had no 
reference to the till, but to the bottle.” 

The landlord’s brows were instantly 
unbent, and a broad smile circled over 
his good-humored face. 

“Is that all? Nothing to fear, I can 
assure you. Frank has no taste for 
liquor, and might pour it out for 
months without a drop finding its way 
to his lips. Nothing to apprehend 


there, sir—nothing.” 


Homi 
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[ saw that further suggestions of 
danger would be useless, and so re 
mained silent. The arrival of a trav- 
eler called away the landlord, and | 
was left alone for observation and re- 
flection. The bar adjoined the neat 
sitting-room, and I could see, through 


the open door, the customer upon 
whom the lad was attending. He was 
a well-dressed young man—or rather 


boy, for he did not appear to be over 
nineteen years of age—with a fine, in 
telligent face, that was already slightly 
marred by sensual indulgence He 
raised the glass to his lips, with a 
quick, almost motion, and 
drained it at a single draught. 

“Just right,” said he, tossing a six 
pence to the young bar-tender. “You 
are first-rate at a brandy-toddy. Never 
drank a better in my life.” 

The lad’s smiling face told that he 
was gratified by the compliment. To 
me the sight was painful, for I saw 
that this youthful tippler was on dan- 
gerous ground. 

“Who is that young man in the 
bar?” | minutes 
ward, on being rejoined bv the land 
lord 

Simon Slade stepped to the 
and looked into the bar for a moment 

Two or three men were I 


eager 


asked, a few alte! 


door 
there by 
this time; but he was at no loss in an 
swering my question. 


Oh, that’s a son of Judge Han 
mond, who lives in the large bric! 
house just as you enter the vi 


lage. Willy Hammond, as everybor 
familiarly calls him, is about the finest 
young man in our neighborhoo 
There is nothing proud or put-or 
about him—nothing—even if | 
father is a judge, and rich into the ba: 


gain. Every one, gentle or simpl 
likes Willy Hammond. And then 
is such good company. Always s 


cheerful, and always with a pleasant 
story on his tongue. And he’s so hig 
spirited, withal, and so honorab! 
Willy Hammond would lose his rig! 
hand rather than be guilty of a me 
action.” 


“Landlord!” The voice came lo 





ioe. 





































Ten NIGHTS 


co 


from the road in front of the house, 
and Simon Slade again left me to 
answer the demands of some new 
omer. | went into the bar-room, in 
ler to take a closer observation of 
ammond, in whom an inter 

est, not unmingled with concern, had 
: ready been awakened in my mind 
F | found him engaged in a pleasant 
nversation with a plain-looking far 

er, whose homely, terse, common 


- 
a 4 


nse was quite as conspicuous as his 
ne pla f words and lively fancy 
e farmer was a substantial conser\ 

é ung Hammond a warm 

irer of new ideas and the quicker 
aptation of means to ends. I soon 
that ; mental powers were dé 

pe ond his vears, while his 
rsona ialities were strongly at 
ctive understood better, after b« 





a silent listener and observer for 


minutes, why the landlord 
ket m so warmly 
ly-toddy, Mr. H * 
is fter the discussion 
sed, g oredly. “Frank, out 
pe re. beats s fat 
( | do,” returned the 
et passed up to the 
Ni _kFrank, mv boy, don’t belie 
ises,” said the young man; “do 
» brandy-toddies, did you say?” 


made the inquiry with quite a 


S d say; and let then 
} lt ve’s nectar.” 
leased at this familiarity, the boy 
t briskly to his work of mixing 
ng compound, while Ham 


looked on with an approving 


here,” said the latter, as Frank 

| the glasses across the counter, 

ou don’t call that first-rate, you're 
lige.” And he handed one of 

to the farmer, who tasted the 
reeable draught, and praised its fla 
As before, I noticed that Ham- 
drank eagerly, like one athirst 


emptying his glass without once 
taking it from his lips. 

Soon after the bar-room was empty; 
and then I walked around the prem 
ises, in company with the landlord, 
and listened to his praise of every 
thing and his plans and purposes for 
the future. The house, yard, garden, 
and out-buildings were in the most 
perfect order; presenting, in the whole, 
a model of a village tavern. 

“Whatever I do, sir,” said the talk- 
ative Simon Slade, “I like to do well. 
| wasn’t just raised to tavern-keeping, 
you must know; but I’m one who can 
turn his hand to almost anything.” 


“What was vour business?” 





‘Oh, ves Whatever I di I do 


right. Last year, I put by a thousand 


1 22 ° 
TS above al expenses, which 1S 


not bad, I can assure you, for a mere 


vr 1] £ 4} . ' ase duran 
grist mill. If the present owner comes 
ah a. eat A : We 
( even, e€il GO Wel 


“How is that?” 

“Oh, he’s no miller. Give him the 
best wheat that is grown, and he'll 
ruin it in grinding. He takes the life 
out of every grain. I don’t believe 
he'll keep half the custom that I trans- 
ferred with the mill.” 

“A thousand dollars, clear profit, in 
sc useful a business, ought to have 
satisfied you,” said I. 

“There you and I differ,” answered 
the landlord. “Every man desires to 
make as much money as possible, and 
with the least labor. I hope to make 
two or three thousand dollars a year, 
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tw 


over and above all expenses, at tavern- 
keeping. My bar alone ought to yield 
me that sum. A man with a wife and 
children very naturally tries to do as 
well by them as possible.” 

“Very true; but,” I ventured to sug- 
gest, “will this be doing as well by 
them as if you had kept on at the 
mill?” 

“Two or three thousand dollars a 
year against one thousand! Where 
are your figures, man?” 

“There may be something beyond 
the money to take into the account,” 
said I. 


“What?” inquired Slade, with a 
kind of half credulity. 
“Consider the different influences 


of the two callings in life—that of a 
miller and a tavern-keeper.” 

“Well! say on.” 

“Will your children be as safe from 
temptation here as in their former 
home?” 

“Just as safe,” was the unhesitating 
answer. “Why not?” 

I was about to speak of the alluring 
glass in the case of Frank, but remem- 
bering that I had already expressed a 
fear in that direction, felt that to do 
so again would be useless, and so kept 
silent. 

“A tavern-keeper,’ said Slade, “is 
just as respectable as a miller—in fact, 
the very people who used to call me 
‘Simon’ or ‘Neighbor Dustycoat,’ now 
say ‘Landlord,’ or ‘Mr. Slade,’ and 
treat me in every way more as if I 
were an equal than ever they did 
before.” 

“The change,” said I, “may be due 
to the fact of your giving evidence of 
means. Men are 
very apt to be courteous to those who 
have property. The building of the 
tavern has, without doubt, contributed 
to the new estimation in which you are 
held.” 

“That isn’t all,” replied the landlord. 
“It is because I am keeping a good 
tavern, and thus materially advancing 
the interests of Cedarville, that some 
of my best people look at me with dif- 
ferent eyes.” 


possessing some 
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“Advancing the interests of Cedar- 
ville! In what way?” I did not appre- 
hend his meaning. 

“A good tavern always draws peo- 
ple to a place, while a miserable old 
tumble-down of an affair, badly kept, 
such as we have had for years, as sure- 
ly repels them. You can generally 
tell something about the condition of 
a town by looking at its taverns. If 
they are well kept, and doing a good 
business, you will hardly be wrong in 
the conclusion that the place is thriv- 
ing. Why, already, since I built and 
opened the ‘Sickle and Sheaf,’ proper 
ty has advanced over twenty per cent. 
along the whole street, and not less 
than five new houses have been com 
menced.” 

“Other causes, 
opening of a new tavern, may have 
contributed to this result,” said I. 

“None of which I am aware. I was 
talking with Judge Hammond only 
yesterday—he owns a great deal of 
ground on the street—and he did not 
hesitate to say, that the building and 
opening of a good tavern here had in 
creased the value of his property at 
least five thousand dollars. He said, 
moreover, that he thought the people 
of Cedarville ought to present me with 
a silver pitcher; and that, for one, he 
would contribute ten dollars for the 
purpose.” 

The ringing of the supper bell inter 
rupted further conversation; and wit! 
the best of appetites, I took my way t 
the room, where a plentiful meal was 
spread. As I entered, I met the wife 
of Simon Slade, just passing out, after 
seeing that evervthinge was in order 
I had not observed her before; and 
now could not help remarking that 
she had a flushed, excited counten 
ance, as if she had been over a hot fire 
and was both worried and fatigued 
And there was, moreover, a peculiar 
expression of the mouth, never ob 
served in one whose mind is entire! 
at ease—an expression that once see! 
is never forgotten. The face stamp« 
itself, instantly, on my memory; and | 
can even now recall it with almost the 


besides the simple 
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inal distinctness. How strongly it 
ntrasted with that of her smiling 

; elf-satistfied husband, who took his 
lace at the head of his table with an 
: r of conscious importance. I was 
j hungry to talk much, and so 
ind greater enjoyment in eating 
5 an in conversation. The landlot 
| a more chatty guest by his side, 
nd I left them to entertain each other, 
ile I did ample justice to the excel 

food with which the table was lil 

ly prov 

\fter supper I went to the sitting 

mained there until thi 

ps were lighted. A newspaper o: 

ed my time for perhaps half an 
then the Duzz of voices trom the 

: ning bar-room, which had been 
asing for some time, attracted m\ 
yn, and I went in there to s« 

was passing. The first 

ipon whom my eyes rested 

oung Hammond, who sat talk 

ith a man older than himself by 

eral years. Ata glance, I saw that 
nan could only associate himself 

Willy Hammond as a tempter 

upulous selfishness was writ 

ll over his sinister countenance; 
I wondered that it did not strike 

rv one, as it did me, with instant r¢ 

j | $10n There could not be, I felt 
any common ground of asso- 
n, for two such persons .but the 

level of a village bar-room. | 

ward learned, during the even 

that this man’s name was Harvey 

and that he was an occasional 

at Cedarville, remaining a few 

s, or a few weeks at a time, as ap 

: red to suit his fancy, and having 


stensible business or special ac 


‘e with anybody in the vil- 


‘here is one thing about him,” re- 
ked Simon Slade, in answering 
question I put in reference to the 

that I don’t object to; he has 

of money, and is not at all nig- 

gardly in spending it. He used to 
here, so he told me, about once 

ve or six months; but his stay at 
iserably kept tavern, the only 








one then in Cedarville, was so uncom 
fortable, that he had pretty well -nade 
up his mind never to visit us again. 
Now, however, he has engaged one of 
my best rooms, for which he pays me 
by the year, and I am to charge him 
full board for the time he occupies it. 
He says that there is something about 
Cedarville that always attracts him; 
and that his health is better while here 
han it is anywhere, except South dur- 
ing the winter season. He'll not leave 
less than two or three hundred dollars 


+ 
‘ 


a year in our village—there is one 
item, for you, of advantage to a place 
in having a good tavern.” 

“What is his business?” I asked. “Is 
he engaged in any trading opera- 
tions? 

The landlord shrugged his shoul 
ders and looked very mysterious, as 
he answered . 

‘I never inquire about the business 
ofa guest. My calling is to entertain 
strangers. If they are pleased with my 
house, and pay my bills on presenta- 
tion, I have no right to seek further. 
As a miller, I never asked a customer 
whether he raised, bought or stole his 
wheat. It was my business to grind it, 
and I took care to do it well. Beyond 
that, it was all his own affair. And so 
it will be in my new calling. I shall 
mind my own business and keep my 
own place.” 

Besides young Hammond and this 
Harvey Green, there were in the 
bar-room, when I entered, four others 
besides the landlord. Among these 
was a Judge Lyman—so he was ad- 
dressed—a man between forty and fif- 
ty years of age, who had a few weeks 
before received the Democratic nomi- 
nation for member of Congress. He 
was very talkative and very affable, 
and soon formed a kind of center of 
attraction to the bar-room circle. 
Among other topics of conversation 
that came up was the new tavern, in- 
troduced by the landlord, in whose 
mind it was, very naturally, the upper- 
most thought. 

“The only wonder to me is,” said 
Judge Lyman, “that nobody had wit 
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enough to see the advantage of a good 
tavern in Cedarville ten years ago, or 
enterprise enough to start one. I give 
our friend Slade the credit of being a 
shrewd, far-seeing man; and, mark 
my word for it, in ten years from to- 
day he will be the richest man in the 
county.” 

“Nonsense—Ho! ho!” Simon Slade 
laughed outright. “The richest man! 
You forget Judge Hammond.” 

“No, not even Judge Hammond, 
with all deference for our clever friend 
Willy,” and Judge Lyman _ smiled 
pleasantly on the young man. 

“If he gets richer, somebody will be 
poorer!” The individual who uttered 
these words had not spoken before, 
and I turned to look at him more 
closely. A glance showed him to be 
one of a class seen in all bar-rooms; a 
poor, broken-down inebriate, with the 
inward power of resistance gone- 
conscious of having no man’s respect, 
and giving respect to none. There 
was a shrewd twinkle in his eves as 
he fixed them on Slade, that gave add 
ed force to the peculiar tone in which 
his brief but telling sentence was ut- 
tered. I noticed a slight contraction 
on the landlord’s ample forehead, the 
first evidence I had yet seen of ruffled 
feelings. The remark, thrown in so 
untimely (or timely, some will say), 
and with a kind of prophetic malice, 
produced a temporary pause in the 
conversation. No one answered or 
questioned the intruder, who, I could 
perceive, silently enjoyed the effect of 
his words. But soon the obstructed 
current ran on again. 

“If our excellent friend, Mr. Slade,” 
said Harvey Green, “is not the richest 
man in Cedarville at the end of ten 
years, he will at least enjoy the satis- 
faction of having made his town 
richer.” 

“A true word that,” replied Judge 
Lyman—“as true a word as ever was 
spoken. What a dead-and-alive place 
this has been until within the last few 
months. All vigorous growth had 
stopped, and we were actually going 
to seed.” 


f 
| 
5 
k 
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“And the graveyard, too,” muttered 
the individual who had before dis- 
turbed the self-satisfied harmony of 
the company, remarking upon the 
closing sentence of Harvey Green 
“Come, landlord,” he added, as_ he 
strode across to the bar, speaking in a ry 
changed, reckless sort of way, “fix me } 
up a good hot whisky-punch, and do 
it right; and there’s another sixpenc« 
toward the fortune you are bound to 
make. It’s the last one left—not a 
copper more in my pockets,” and h« 
turned them inside-out, with a halt 
solemn, half-ludicrous air. “I send it 
to keep company in your till with four 
others that have found their way int 
that snug place since morning, and 
which will be lonesome without the 
little friend.” 

I looked at Simon Slade; his eves 
rested on mine for a moment or tw 4 
and then sunk beneath my earnest 
gaze. I saw that his countenanc: 
flushed, and that his motions wet 
slightly confused. The incident, 
was plain, did not awaken agreeab! 
thoughts. Once I saw his hand movy 
toward the sixpence that lay upon t! 
counter; but whether to push it ba 
or draw it toward the till, I could 1 
determine. The whisky-punch was 
in due time ready, and with it the ma 
retired to a table across the room, at 
sat down to enjoy the tempting bever 
age. As he did so, the landlord quiet- 
ly swept the poor unfortunate’s last 
sixpence into his drawer. The infl 
ence of this strong potation was 
render the man a little more talkatiy 
To the free conversation passing 
around him he lent an attentive ea: ; 
dropping in a word, now and then 
that always told upon the compa 
like a well-directed blow. At last s 
Siade lost all patience with him, 
said, a little fretfully: 

“Look here, Joe Morgan, if you wv 
be ill-natured, pray go somew! 
else, and not interrupt good feeling 
among gentlemen.” 

“Got my last sixpence,” retorted 
Joe, turning his pockets inside-out 
again. ‘No more use for me heré 
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[TEN NIGHTS IN 


night lhat’s the way of the world 
How apt a scholar is our good friend 
Dustycoat, in this new school! Well, 
he was a good miller—no one ever dis 
puted that—and it’s plain to see that 
ie is going to make a good landlord. 

thought his heart was a little too 
soft; but the indurating process has 
begun, and, in less than ten years, if it 
sn't as hard as one of his old mill- 
tones, Joe Morgan is no_ prophet. 
(h, you needn't knit your brows, so, 
riend Simon, we're old friends; and 
riends are privileged to speak plain.” 


‘I wish you’d go home. You're not 
urself, to-nigh said the landlord, 
little coaxingly, for he saw that noth- 


g was to be gained by quarreling 
th Morgan. ‘Maybe my heart is 
rowing harder,” he added, with af 
ted good-humor; and it is time, 


haps. One of my weaknesses, | 
ve heard even you say, was being 
woman-hearted.” 

danger of that now,” retorted 
Morgat “l’ve known a good 
iny landlords in my time, but can’t 
member one that was troubled with 

disease that once afflicted you.” 


T 


lust at this moment the outer door 
as pushed open with a slow, hesitat 
ng motion; then a little pale face 
ered in, and a pair of soft blue eyes 
nt searching about the room. Con 
rsation was instantly hushed, and 
ry face, excited with interest, turn 
toward the child, who had now 
pped through the door. She was 
it over ten years of age; but it moved 

heart to look upon the saddened 
pression of her young countenance, 
1 the forced bravery therein, that 

‘ely overcame the native timidity 
so touchingly visible 


Father!” I have never heard this 
rd spoken in a voice that sent such 
thrill along every nerve. It was full 
sorrowful love—full of a_ tender 
‘ern that had its origin too deep 
the heart of a child. As she spoke, 
little one sprang across the room, 
laying her hands upon the arm of 
Morgan, lifted her eves, that were 
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ready to gush over with tears, to his 
lace. 

“Come, father! won’t you come 
home?” I hear that low, pleading 
voice even now, and my heart gives a 
quicker throb. Poor child! Darkly 
shadowed was the sky that bent 
gloomily over thy young life. 

Morgan arose, and suffered the 
child to lead him from the room. He 
seemed passive in her hands. I no- 
ticed that he thrust his fingers nerv- 
ously into his pocket, and that a 
troubled look went over his face as 
they were withdrawn. His last six- 
pence was in the till of Simon Slade! 

The first man who spoke was Har- 
vey Green, and this not for a minute 
after the father and his child had van 
ished through the door. 

“If I was in your place, landlord 
his voice was cold and unfeeling—‘I'd 
pitch that fellow out of the bar-room 
the next time he stepped through the 
door. He's no business here, in the 
first place; and, in the second, he 
loesn’t know how to behave himself. 
lhere’s no telling how much a vaga- 
bond like him injures a_ respectable 


} ; > 
MOUSE 


| wish he would stay away,” said 
simon, with a perplexed air 

“I'd make him stay away,” answered 
Green. 

“That may be easier said than 
done,” remarked Judge Lyman. “Our 
friend keeps a public-house, and can't 
just say who shall or shall not come 
into it.” 

“But such a fellow has no business 
here. He’s a good-for-nothing sot. If 
[ kept a tavern, I'd refuse to sell him 
liquor.” 

“That you might do,” said Judge 
Lyman; and I presume your hint will 
not be lost on our friend Slade.” 

“He will have liquor so long as he 
can get a cent to buy it with,” re- 
marked one of the company; “and | 
don't see why our landlord here, who 
has gone to so much expense to fit 
up a tavern, shouldn’t have the sale of 
it as well as anybody else. Joe talks a 
little freely sometimes; but no one can 
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say that he is quarrelsome. You've 
got to take him as he is, that’s all.” 

“T am one,” retorted Harvey Green, 
with a slightly ruffled manner, “who 
is never disposed to take people as 
they are when they choose to render 
themselves disagreeable. If | was Mr 
Slade, as I remarked in the beginning, 
I’d pitch that fellow into the road the 
next time he put his foot over my 
door-step.” 

“Not if I were present,” remarked 
the other, coolly. 

Green was on his feet in a moment; 
and I saw, from the flash of his eyes, 
that he was a man of evil passions. 
Moving a pace or two in the direction 
of the other, he said sharply: 

“What is that, sir?” 

The individual against whom his 
anger was so suddenly aroused was 
dressed plainly, and he had the appear- 
ance of a working-man. He was stout 
and muscular. 

“I presume you heard my words. 
They were spoken distinctly,” he re- 
plied, not moving from where he sat, 
nor seeming to be in the least dis- 
turbed. But there was cool defiance 
in the tones of his voice and in the 
steady look of his eyes. 

“You’re an impertinent fellow, and 
I’m half tempted to chastise you.” 

Green had scarcely finished the sen- 
tence, ere he was lying at full length 
upon the floor! The other had sprung 
upon him like a tiger, and with one 
blow from his heavy fist, struck him 
down as if he had beena child. Fora 
moment or two Green lay stunned 
and bewildered—then, starting up 
with a savage cry, that sounded more 
bestial than human, he drew a long 
knife from a concealed sheath, and 
attempted to stab his assailant; but the 
murderous purpose was not accom- 
plished, for the other man, who had 
superior strength and coolness, saw 
the design, and with a _ well-directed 
blow almost broke the arm of Green, 
causing the knife to leave his hand 
and glide far across the room. 

“I’m half tempted to wring your 
neck off,” exclaimed the man, whose 
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name was Lyon, now much excited; 
and seizing Green by the throat, he 
strangled him until his face grew 
black. “Draw a knife on me, ha! You 
murdering villain!” And he gripped 
him tighter. 

Judge Lyman and the landlord now 
interfered, and rescued Green from 
the hands of his fully aroused antago 
nist. For some time they stood growl 
ing at each other, like two parted 
dogs struggling to get free, in order 
to renew the conflict, but gradually 
cooled off. Ina little while Judge Ly 
man drew Green aside, and the tw: 
men left the bar-room together. [1 
the door, as they were retiring, the for 
mer slightly nodded to Willy Ham 
mond, who soon followed them, going 
into the sitting room; and from thence: 
as I could perceive, up-stairs, to ar 
apartment above. 

“Not after much good,” I heard Ly) 
on mutter to himself. “If Judge Han 
mond don’t look a little closer afte: 
that boy of his, he’ll be sorry, that’s 
all.” 

“Who is this Green?” I asked of Li 
on, finding myself alone with him 
the bar-room, soon after. 

“A blackleg, I take it,” was his ur 
hesitating answer. 

“Does Judge Lyman suspect 
real character?” 

“T don’t know any thing about that 
but I wouldn’t be afraid to bet ten di 
lars, that if you could look in upo 
them now, you would find cards 
their hands.” 

“What a school, and what teachers 
for the youth who just went wit 
them!” I could not help remarking 

“Willy Hammond?” 

“Ves.” 

“You may well say that. Whatc 
his father be thinking about to lea 
him exposed to such influences! 

“He’s one of the few who are in ra 
tures about this tavern, because its 
erection has slightly increased the v 
ue of his property about here; but if 
is -not the loser of fifty per cent. f 
every one gained, before ten years 
by, I’m very much in error.” 








‘It will prove, I fear, the open door 
» ruin for his son.” 

That’s bad,” said I. 

‘Bad! It’s awful to think of. There 
; not a finer young man in the coun 
nor one with better mind and 
irt, than Willy Hammond. So much 
e sadder will be his destruction. Ah, 
r! this tavern-keeping is a curse to 

place ” 

But | thought, just now, that you 
poke in favor of letting even the poor 
runkard’s money go into our land 

d’s till, in order to encourage his 

mmendable enterprise in opening 
good a tavern.” 

‘We all speak with covert irony 

netimes,” answered the man, “as | 


ther root Joe Morgan! He 18 
old | early friend of Simon 
cle hey were boys together, and 
rked as millers under the same roof 
lany years. In fact, Joe’s father 
| the ll the two learned 





eir trade with him. When old Mor- 

died, the mill came into Joe’s 
nds. It was in rather a worn-out 

lition, and Joe went in debt for 
ne pretty thorough repairs and ad- 
ons of machinery. By and by, Si 
n Slade, who was hired by Joe to 


the mill, received a couple of 
isand dollars at the death of an 


Chis sum enabled him to buy a 


in the mill, which Morgan was 
glad to sell in order to get clear 
debt lime passed on, and Joe 


milling interest almost entirely 
e Care Ol Slade, who, it must be 


is favor, did not neglect the 
ess. But it somehow happened 
ll not say unfairly—that at the 


f ten years, Joe Morgan no 
wned a share in the mill. The 
property was in the hands of 
People did not much wonder 
for while Slade was always to 
| at the mill, industrious, ac- 
attentive to customefs, Mor- 

is rarely seen on the premises. 
vould oftener find him in the 
h a gun over his shoulder, 


4 


it 
r by a trout brook, or loung 


iy’ 


2623 


ing at the tavern. And yet everybody 
liked Joe, for he was companionable, 
quick-witted , and very kind-hearted. 
He would say sharp things, some- 
times, when people manifested little 
meannesses; but there was so much 
honey in his gall, that bitterness rarely 
predominated. 

“A year or two before his owner- 
ship in the mill ceased, Morgan mar 
irls in our 
town—Fanny Ellis, that was her 
name—and she could have had her 
pick of the young men. Everybody 
affected to wonder at her choice 
yet nobody really did wonder, for Joe 


om 
ride one oI the sweetesi 


loice; and 


vas an attractive young man, take 
him as you would, and just the one to 
vin the heart of a girl like Fanny. 
What if he had been seen, now and 
then, a litthe worse for drink! What 
if he showed more fondness for pleas- 
ure than for business! Fanny did not 
look into the future with doubt or fear. 
She believed that her love was strong 
enough to win him from all evil al- 
lurements; and, as for this world’s 
goods, they were matters in which her 
maiden fancies rarely busied them- 
selves 

“Well. Dark days came for her, 
poor soul! And yet, in all the dark- 
ness of her earthly lot, she has never, 
it is said, been anything but a loving, 
forbearing, self-denying wife to Mor- 
gan. And he—fallen as he is, and 
powerless in the grasp of the monster 
intemperance—has never, I am sure, 


hurt her with a cruel word. Had he 
added these, her heart would, long ere 
this, have broken. Poor Joe Morgan! 


Poor Fanny! Oh, what a curse is this 
drink!” 

The man, warming with his theme, 
had spoken with an eloquence I had 
not expected from his lips. Slightly 
overmastered by his feelings, he 
paused for a moment or two, and 
then added 

“It was unfortunate for Joe, at least, 
that Slade sold his mill, and became a 
tavern-keeper; for Joe had a sure 
berth, and wages regularly paid. He 
didn’t alwavs stick to his work, but 
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would go off on a spree every now 
and then; but Slade bore with all this, 
and worked harder himself to make 
up for his hand’s shortcoming. And 
no matter what deficiency the little 
storeroom at home might show, 
Fanny Morgan never found her meal 
barrel empty without knowing where 
to get it replenished. 

“But, after Slade sold the mill, a sad 
change took place. The new owner 
was little disposed to pay wages to a 
hand who would not give him all his 
time during working hours; and in 
less than two weeks from the day he 
took possession, Morgan was dis 
charged. Since then, he has been 
working about at one odd job and an- 
other, earning scarcely enough to buy 
the liquor it requires to feed the inor- 
dinate thirst that is consuming him. 
I am not disposed to blame Simon 
Slade for the wrong-doing of Mor- 
gan; but here is a simple fact in the 
case—if he had kept on at the useful 
calling of a miller, he would have 
saved this man’s family from want, 
suffering, and a lower depth of misery 
than that into which they have already 
fallen. I merely state it, and you can 
draw your own conclusion. It is one 
of the many facts, on the other side of 
this tavern question, which it will do 
no harm to mention. I have noted a 
good many facts besides, and one is, 
that before Slade opened the “Sickle 
and Sheaf,” he did all in his power to 
save his early friend from the curse of 
intemperance; now he has become his 
tempter. Heretofore, it was his hand 
that provided the means for his family 
to live in some small degree of com 
fort; now he takes the poor pittance 
the wretched man earns, and dropping 
it in his till, forgets the wife and child 
ren at home who are hungry for the 
bread this money should have pur- 
chased. 


“Joe Morgan, fallen as he is, sir, is 
no fool. His mind sees quickly yet; 
and he rarely utters a sentiment that is 
not full of meaning. When he spoke 
of Slade’s heart growing as hard in ten 
years as one of his old mill-stones, he 





was not uttering words at random, nor 
merely indulging in a harsh sentiment, 
little caring whether it were closely 
applicable or not. That the indurating 
process had begun, he, alas! was too 
sadly conscious.” 

The landlord had been absent from 
the room for some time. He left soon 
after Judge Lyman, Harvey Green, 
and Willy Hammond withdrew, and | 
did not see him again during the even 
ing. His son Frank was left to attend 
at the bar; no very hard task, for not 
more than half a dozen called in to 
drink from the time Morgan left until 
the bar was closed. 

While Mr. Lyon was giving me the 
brief history just recorded, I noticed a 
little incident that caused a troubled 
feeling to pervade my mind. After a 
man, for whom the landlord’s son had 
prepared a fancy drink, had near] 
emptied his glass, he sat it down upon 


the counter and went out. A tablk 
spoonful or two remained in the glass 


and I noticed Frank, after smelling at 
it two or three times, put the glass to 
his lips and sip the sweetened liquor 
The flavor proved agreeable; for, afte 
tasting it, he raised the glass agai 
and drained every drop. 

“Frank!” I heard a low voice, in 
warning tone, pronounce the nam 
and glancing toward a door part! 
open, that led from the inside of tl 
bar to the yard, I saw the face 
Mrs. Slade. It had the same troubk 
expression I had noticed before, but 
now blended with more of anxiety 

The boy went out at the call of | 
mother; and when a new customer e1 
tered, I noticed that Flora, the daug! 
ter, came in to wait upon him. | 
ticed, too, that while she poured 
the liquor, there was a heightened « 
or on her face, in which I fancied tl 
I saw a tinge of shame. It is cert 
that she was not in the least graci 
to the person on whom she was w 
ing; and that there was little heart 
her manner of performing the task 

Ten o’clock found me alone 
musing in the bar-room over the 
currences of the evening. Of all 


; 











TEN NIGHTS IN 


incidents, that of the entrance of Joe 
Morgan’s child kept the most promi- 
nent place in my thoughts. The pic- 
ture of that mournful little face was 
ever before me; and I seemed all the 
vhile to hear the word “Father,” ut- 
tered so touchinglv and yet with such 

world of childish tenderness. And 
the man, who would have opposed 
he most stubborn resistance to his 
fellow-men, had they sought to force 
im from the room, going passively, 
Imost meekly out, led by that little 
hild—I could not, for a time, turn my 
oughts from the image thereof! And 
hen thought bore me to the wretched 

me, back to which the gentle, lov- 
ng child had taken her father, and my 
eart grew faint in me as imagination 





sied itself with all the misery ther 
And Willy Hammond? The little 
at | had heard and seen of him 


reatly interested me in his favor. Ah! 


nn what dangerous ground was he 
reading. How many pitfalls awaited 
feet—how near they were to the 

k of a fearful precipice, down 

h to tall was certain destruction. 

H beautiful had been his life-prom- 
e! How fair the opening day of his 
stence! \las! the clouds wert 


thering already, and the low rumble 
the distant thunder presaged the 
ning of a fearful tempest. Was 
re none to warn him of the danger? 
\las! all might now come too late, for 
lew who enter the path in which | 


ps were treading will hearken to 

lly counsel, or heed the solemn 

ring. Where was he now? This 

estion recurred over and over again. 

‘ He had left the bar-room with Judge 
Lyman and Green early in the even- 

and had not made his appearance 

ne Who and what was Green? 

Judge Lyman, was he a man of 

ciple? One with whom it was safe 


ust a vouth like Willy Hammond? 
While I mused thus, the bar-room 
r opened, and a man past the 
ne of life, with a somewhat florid 
e, which gave a strong relief to the 
almost white hair that, suffered 
grow freely, was pushed back, and 
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lay in heavy masses on his coat collar, 
entered with a hasty step. He was al- 
most venerable in appearance; yet 
there was in his dark, quick eyes the 
brightness of unquenched loves, the 
fires of which were kindled at the al- 
tars of selfishness and sensuality. This 
[ saw ata glance. There was a look 
of concern on his face, as he threw his 
eyes around the bar-room; and he 
seemed disappointed, I thought, at 
finding it empty. 

“Is Simon Slade here?” 

As I answered in the negative, Mrs. 
Slade entered through the door that 
opened from the yard, and stood be 
hind the counter 

“Ah, Mrs. Slade! Good-evening, 
nadam!” he said 

“Good-evening, Judge Hammond.” 

“Is your husband at home?” 

‘I believe he is,” answered Mrs. 
Slade | think he’s somewhere about 
the house.” 

“Ask him to step here, will you?” 

Mrs. Slade went out. Nearly five 
minutes went by, during which time 
Judge Hammond paced the floor of 
the bar-room uneasily. Then the land- 
lord made his appearance. The free, 
open, manly, self-satisfied expression 
of his countenance, which I had re- 
marked on alighting from the stage in 
the afternoon, was gone. I noticed at 

| for it was striking. 
He did not look steadily into the face 
of Judge Hammond, who asked him, 
in a low voice, if his son had been 


once the change, 


there during the evening 

“He was here,” said Slade 

“When 

“He came in some time after dark 
and stayed, maybe, an hour.” 

“And hasn’t been here since?” 
“Tt’s nearly two hours since he left 
the bar-room,” replied the landlord. 

Judge Hammond seemed per- 
plexed. There was a degree of eva- 
sion in Slade’s manner that he could 
hardly help noticing. To me it was all 
apparent, for I had lively suspicions 
that made my observation acute. 


Judge Hammond crossed his arms 
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behind him, and took three or four 
strides about the floor. 

“Was Judge Lyman here to-night?” 
he then asked. 

“He was,” answered Slade. 

“Did he and Willy go out togeth- 
er?” 

The question seemed an unexpected 
one for the landlord. Slade appeared 
slightly confused, and did not answer 
promptly. 

“I[—I rather think they 
said, after a brief hesitation. 

“Ah, well! Perhaps he is at Judge 
Lyman’s. I will call over there.” 

And Judge Hammond left the bar- 
room. | 


did,” he 


THE VOICE 


Nixon 


The | 


] 


He somehow doubted if in 


] 
| 
Stampeding all the cattl 





Rah! Rah!” 


knee— 
He didn’t do a thing to him! 


He said, “By gosh! 


Rah! Rah!’ 
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boy came home at Christmas, 
And everybody fainted when tha 
Exclaimed, “By gosh! Some slos 


"Tis education makes the man, and 
In moments of emergency, the pro 


[ don’t think! Hully gee! 


And as he beat a fierce tattoo with 


Some slosh! Hog wash! 
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“Would you like to retire, sir?” said 
the landlord, now turning to me, with 
a forced smile—I saw that it was 
forced. 

“If you please,” I answered. 

He lit a candle and conducted me 
to my room, where, over-wearied with 
the day’s exertion, I soon fell asleep, 
and did not awake until the sun was 
shining brightly into my windows. 

I remained at the village a portion 
of the day, but saw nothing of the par- 
ties in whom the incidents of the prev- 
ious evening had awakened a lively in- 
terest. At four o’clock I left in the 
stage, and did not visit Cedarville 
again for a year. 


LEARNING. 


Waterman. 


Good Farmer Wayback sent his son to college for a yea 


but the father didn’t hear 


A single word that made him feel his son was growing wise; 
5 S S 

life he’d win the highest prize. 

He kept on doubting till the son let loose his college vell, 
| n Ss ° 

e and the other stock, pell-mell! 

t youth’s athletic jaw 

h! Hog 


wash! Ham fat! Ding dat! 


~ 


1 


that old farmer knew, 


er thing to do. 


He caught that young man by the hair and bent him ‘cross his 


' 
dD 


He worked the centre rush and scored a touchdown every time 
The while that yell ran through his brain like some satanic rhyme. 


his gigantic paw, 


Ham fat! Ding dat! 








THE HIDALGO 


1 


"Tis sweet to jest and da 


With songs and hearts, or sa] 


Forth, gaily to fierce strife 
When bright the moon is shinin 
[ rush from walls confining 
lo roam throug! 
Then, love and fight combining, 


| 


Or dame, or foe, I'll meet. 


hid, 


With fan and with mantilla, 





Are gazing down the strean 


‘ ’ 
W hile 11ISt Nin omy song 


Thrown by \ e hands a sma 
\s thanks 1or pla ind song 

Yot lute alone | irt 

But blade tor thrus nd pa 


Of true Toledo stee 
My songs sound through the nig! 


In praise of beauty brig 


Or taunt of jealous knight 
lo damsels tai I kneel, 
But men my rapier teel 
Ty +] nm’ ¢ ] 1, ntur 
Up, then. to seek aaventurs 


Night has her mantle spread; 
On love-trysts I may venture, 
Or meet with brawls instead 


The moon, o’er ladies’ bowers, 








) square and street, 
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THE OLD MAIDS’ CORNER 


Editea by Canpace A. YENDES 


QUOTATION: ‘‘ As evening twilight steals away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.’ 
Morro: ‘ Better late than never.” 
PROVERB: ‘* He who will have none but a perfect horse must often go on foot.” 
GREETING: ‘‘ The Old Maids’ Corner!”’ 1 like it all but the ‘‘ Corner!” Why not call it 1 
Old Maids’ Parade? ‘The Old Maids’ Auction Room The Old Maids’ Funeral? (for | expe: 


that many an O. M. wiil here die a natural death and here find the mate for which she has thus f 


lived in vain). 


If we must call it by this name, there 
is one thing certain, we will make it 
the brightest corner of the home, the 
one where the entire family of Arthur’s 
will congregate for congenial compan- 
ionship. 

I append a bright letter and ask for 
votes on the name suggested. Let 
each one who is so inclined send us an 
opinion concisely stated and we will 
try to see that all are represented in 
the Corner. 


Cape Hatteras, May 13, 1897. 
Editor Old Maids’ Corner: 
Dear Miss—I suppose that you are 


still ‘“‘Miss” from the fact tnat you ar‘ 
selected to conduct this part of the 
magazine, but why you don't call 
by some other name (which woul 
“smell as sweet’) |’m sure | don't se 
Here you are in a position to light the 
beacon lamps which would steer tl 
masculine boats across the shoals 0! 
the treacherous Sea of Matrimony ai 
prevent disaster to untold numbers 
yet here you are merely lighting 
lamp for a “cosey corner.” 

When I saw your strong name at t! 
head of this department I said to n 
self: ““ Now, here’s a woman that’s s 
the folly of too early marriages 
that is willing to give of her wisd 












for the rest.” Yet you let a man dic- 
tate as to what your department shall 
be called. You are not living up to 
your privileges. Don’t you know that 
by this very thing you are inducing 
matrimony among your readers when 
vou might prevent many from running 
into the net spread for the unwary? 
Why, the way that you have lighted 
up these pages will influence many a 
man to say things to himself that he 
has not thought possible for years 
tlere I’m an old sinner, evidently, for 
e been married twice, but now | 
fortunes again, thous 


oh 

























so long laid on the shelf—as it were.”’ 
Vow e here, let’s call this The 

\f j 
() VI s Lighthouse, and do you 
nd ‘ beacon that shall 1s) 










Scranton, Pa., May 14, 1897 


Dear Candace | thought vou were 





war, when you admitted a lette1 
m someone in your May “corner,” 


Oo proposed to have the Benedicts 


tand up and be counted” as to their 








perience; yet here you are planning 
» help the sisters! Such is woman 



























Well, 1m not going to be done out 
the only opportunity I ever had to 
get even with my wife for ever marry- 
¢ me out of hand—as she did—and 
ean to tell you just how it was done 

ou can “go and do likewise.” 
was in this way. I was young 
was too, only more so. We 
ere infatuated with each other (or 
ght so) and could think of no 
er way than to get married and so 
ve each other’s society for all time. 


} 


how that is what sne wanted, and 





en a woman wants something she 
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is quite likely to get it, for she has what 
I wish I could say all men have, skill, 
courage and perseverance. 

‘By hook or by crook, or by some 
other means,” she had the engagement 
announced before I had even thought 
what it might mean to sit face to face 
with one woman at the table three 
times a day, seven days in the week, 
for a couple of centuries, and she not 


over bright in any line except matri 
mon The engagement having been 
announced how could | get out? And 


1 ] 


she was in almost as much of a pre 
dicament, for she had not measured 
my qualifications by anyone else’s at- 
tainments nor by the strong common 
se which I hope you have in pro- 
portion as she and I lack it. Someone 
It to even up things. 

she had no more idea of how 


supp¢ yrter 


“Well, my dear, I’ve lost my job and 
don’t know when I'll get another in 
his town for I don’t know how to do 
anything else and this is the only firm 
sut that is what 
she heard before we had been one flesh 


n the business here. | 
six months, and it meant “no pay no 


[I will not give you the program 
which the last ten vears has seen re- 
peated so often, but will add: I’m not 
sure as we'd have done any better if 


we'd wait a thousand vears; I aver- 


age pretty well (for a man) and I’ve 
seen worse women than Sarah. It 
isn’t always so, Candace (is that your 


real name’), for there are more 
livorces coming from early marriages 
than from late ones, as any court will 
show you More, even, “than are 


lreamt of in your philosophy.” 

However, vou do vour duty in the 
Old Maids’ Corner and it may reduce 
the number sometime, thougn I doubt 
it, people are so willing to exhaust 
their stock of common sense before 
they come to the knot-tying place and 
they will not look the field over to see 


1e right time is at hand. Adieu. 


Paul Peck 
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Gloversville, May !3. 
Dear Editor: 

I am greatly interested in the “Old 
Maids’ Corner” of your magazine, and 
as the door of your sanctum seems to 
be open I make bold to enter and add 
my tale of woe. 

But, in the first place, let me say 
that I object to the title “Old Maid,” 
whicn I oppose with all my feminine 
might. I am as sensitive on that point 
as the average man is when reminded 
that his thatch is getting thin. | prefer 
to be known as a U. B., which, being 
interpreted, means  unappropriated 
blessing. 

I don’t know who or what is to 
blame for the fact that I seem to be 
destined to be shipped tnrough life as 
a bachelor girl. I am sure the fault 
doesn’t lie at my door; for no one ever 
worked or schemed harder for a man 
than I have. Night ana day, asleep and 
awake, it was ever before me. Nothing 
was allowed to stand in the way of my 
campaign of conquest; even my girl 
friends were sacrificeu, if necessary. 

I am equally sure tnat I began the 
hunt soon enough, for I was on the 
trail long before I had passed my 
eighteenth birtnday. Not a stone was 
left unturned. All the nice young men 
of our set were invited to see me and 
given to understand by my mother and 
brothers that I was in the market and 
already had several bidders. When any 
of them were to call I spent both time 
and pains on my toilet, in order to 
make myself appear as attractive as 
possible. 

| wouldn’t even help my mother 
with the work, lest my pretty white 
hands should bear the marks ot house 
hold drudging. I learned all the latest 
songs and society gossip with which to 
entertain my chappie, leaving educa 
tion and other accomplishments until 
after the wedding, which never came. 

Once I tried to cook the Sunday 
ainner, just because I was dared to by 
the three young men present; but it 
could hardly be called a 
Everything was either cooked to death 


success. 


Hom! 
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or not enough. Somehow, after that 
dinner young men 
there any more.” 


“never go 


those 
[nus the years went by and all the 
other girls (who didn’t try half as hard 
as I did) were married, while | am on 
the shelf still. I sometimes think there 
was something wrong with my meth- 
ods and now can only say “It might 
have been.” Arabella Single—ton. 


Newark, N. J., May 20, ‘97 


Editor Old Maids’ Corner, 
Arthur’s Magazine: 


Dear Madam: 


God bless the man who first invent 
ed old maids, and bless him, too, that 
he didn’t hug his invention to death, 
before such hen-pecked men as | could 
say a word as to the glorious work 
that they’re doing! 

“What is it? Why, man alive, every 
blessed damsel of them all (excuse me, 
please, while | that the 
word requires careful spelling and ac- 
cent, in order to preserve its original 
meaning), every blessed damsel of ‘em 
all, as | started to say, has saved some 
poor man fromthe fate of the ordinary! 


assure you 


Imagine, if vou can, a world with 
out a single old maid in it! What 
would the newspapers do for a joke 
subject? The deer old child for ar 
aunt, when papa and mamma are en 
gaged in the thousand and one things 
that take them away from their chil 
dren? The church for workers? R« 
forms for agitators—and what good 1s 
a reform without an agitator? (What 
good are many of ’em, any way, ex 
cept to furnish a peg by which a! 
otherwise obscure name can be hung 
in a conspicuous place in the news 
paper?) The impecunious husband 
brother, nephew, for funds, to hel; 
him tide over a hard place? 

Hurrah for the sure enough Ol 
Maid, a d for her corner in Arthur’s! 
Long may she wave. 


Abijah Bartlett. 
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a 4 AUTHOR OF ‘* PRESTON PAPERS 
, 
i 
I S nevert ate nor t car e¢ 
PROVE! Ve ( k rice by talking a t c 
QUOTA The great law of cultur s I each become all that he was created 
apable of being; expand if possible to his full growt re t all impediments; cast off al 
reig ( ly a 1oxious adhesi« and show it leng t s own shape ar 
ey may 7 , Car 
MIND CULTURI [1] 
By Pictures 
He is the greatest , 
Wherhe < apes 
W ws Na Neve 
As Sa 
Pursuit S ant 
Can to e nan hea plea 
(Or Sa sty € eeds 
As he who sets his w feet 
In Nature's Footprints, light a ¢ 
And f vs fearless where she lea 
Longte 
(he selection of a picture for your’ care and attention pay greater divi 
ills, or of books and magazines dends than in this matter. Subject, 
ich are to be devoured by the young form, color, are all to be considered, 
nd old) of your family—or to lieup- and especially those which are to be 
the library table, and even then placed before the children. Here are 
rry their message of good and evil a few thoughts: 
eir everlasting influence—may seem ey 
tle thing in itself; but it is one of is to Subjects 
e silent factors of life which carry in (1) Follow Longfellow, as above in 
eir train so much of unconscious dicated. 
aching that we should select with as (2) See that the subjects express 
reat care as we do the reading mat- pleasure, rather than fear, agony, or 
Yea, more; for the book is not in- any of the more dramatic emotions. | 


isive, the paper does not insist upon cannot forget with wnat fascination I 


ention, while the picture (especially went, aay after day (only five or six 
t upon the wall or easel) is ever years ago), to see the beautiful paint- 
sent, presenting its insidious lesson ing of “The Vestal Virgin,” nor how it 
lower tone or its uplifting influence haunted me. True, the ethical lesson 
‘something in the beyond. it bears is all right; but the feeling ex- 
[ do not know of any place wher« cited in the greatest degree was that 
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of pity for the poor girl who had been 
careless of her duty—and it was almost 
like a nightmare, even when I was old 
enough to have been superior to its 
electric influence—if anyone ever is. 

(3) Children ought not to have 
those pictures before them as a con- 
stant teacher which deal too freely 
with danger, death, anger, hatred, sor- 
row, or any but the happiest moments 
and scenes. All others, if given at all, 
should be in small doses. Wounded 
stags, sinking ships, fighting lions, etc., 
should be tabooed from wall ornamen 
tation, at least. 


Concerning Form. 


Select such as are suggestive of 
grace, beauty and real art, rather than 
those that outline the uncouth or the 
rude. The child who always has this 
as a model before him will be molded 
by it, in his ideals, and therefore in his 
conduct, to a certain degree. Hogarth’s 
line of beauty was the curve, and 
therefore the picture that has the most 
curves will come the nearest to his 
idea of grace—other things being 
equal. Clouds, sea-waves, flowers, 
trees, etc., should modify (by back- 
ground or in some way) shanties, 
fence rails, and other angular things. 


Regarding Color. 


There is no question that a fine pic 
ture in black and white, or a photo- 
graph, carries mort artistic merit with 
it than a daub of color. The vivid 
greens, blues, reds and yellows of the 
cheap prints with which some (too 
many) of our newspapers are colored-- 
I do not say decorated—are not edu- 
cators of a refining sort, while every 
true picture is. 

The same may be said of some of our 
magazines, although to their credit be 
it said that the fault is not so common 
with them. The really artistic is at so 
reasonable a figure now, by way of 
photographs, photogravure, etc., to say 
nothing of etchings, engravings and 
other things in this line, that it is a 
pity that any except the beautiful in 


color should be presented to anyone, 
and especially to children. 


Number. 


It would seem that we cannot have 
too much of a good thing, but in pic- 
tures for the wall this is not quite true, 
although for the family it is. One good 
print, copy, photograph or painting is 
worth dozens of inferior ones, and 
should carry its lesson of quiet, of 
peace, of hapniness, of something with 
an upward tendency without being 
spoiled by an inferior one which has 
been put in to fill up, or to cover a 
bare spot or a damaged one. 

Finally, [ do not recommend fre: 
access of children to the typical pos 
ters of the day —nor to Doré’s Bible 
Gallery, nor Dante’s Inferno. Give 
them something that will appeal to 
tneir tender side, their happiest mood, 
their joyous imagination, but not those 
which will “leave a bad taste in thé 
mouth” nor a morbid craving. 

Cull, inspect, choose, as you wou 
the books for your child, or his 
friends; and then make the picture 
silent monitor, a comfort, a pleasure, 
an inspiration. 


SOCIAL CULTURE—II. 
Odds and Ends of It. 
‘* Her manner had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere 
iennmyson 

While character is of the first in 
portance in childhood—or anywhere 
social culture should not be entirel 
relegated to maturer years. 

That teacher builded better than she 
knew of whom I heard a business mat 
say recently: “She was the first perso 
wno had ever come into my life that 
thought it worth while to inveigh 
against the social crime of awkward 
ness in my presence—and she taught 
me how to say ‘Good night’ without 
first going through agonies becaus: 
knew that it was time to go, but 
couldn't make the start.” 

That man will find many and reac 
sympathizers, as I have no doubt, t 








that his hostess will; and so will an- 
other, who said of the same teacher: 
“From her | learned that it is possible 
to retreat gracefully from a room with 
others remaining in it.”’ 

Social culture cannot be “cut and 
dried” without becoming stiff and for- 
mal; but if children are taught in a 
gveneral wav to consider other people 
first, to not do what they would be un 
ll have done in return, it is a 
step toward social culture—which 
is after all but an application of the 

Golden Rule to the every-day life. 


Then each one may be taught sp« 


ifically some things that will not ox 
ir to them, even under the simpk 
ido unto others etc., test. Below are 
a few things that occur to me as |! 
vrite, which all should learn, early: 
1. Not 1 tare at visitors—nor at 


s as iale and profit 
ss as it is impolite, and grows so un 


s 


nsciously that, trom mere staring, 
peculatior surmise and _ suspicion 
2. To answer a summons to the 
or, give the visitor a seat, and take 
s hat, coat, gloves, umbrella, cane, 


r packages, offer a fan, book or paper 
ile waiting to have tne one called 
hom he has come to set 
3. Boys to give gentlemanly prefer- 
ce to gris and girls to receive the 


surtesy, and others, with a smile, a 
ank you,” or both. 

4. “Allow me,” in proffering help, 
yoths the way for a “You are very 





in accepting it—and there is a 
pel of reciprocation, which som« 
the masculine grumblers who give 
their seats or relinquish other 
gehts” (even under protest) would 
1 with delient. “Please,” in asking 
favor or a service of a paid waiter, 
1 a cordial “Thank you” in accept 
it, give to both actors the good 


r that comes with gentle man 


It is discouraging, if not posi 
ly rude, to refuse simple courtesies, 
litely tendered, unless they involve 
ral obligation or responsibility. 
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PRACTICAL CHILI STUDY—I. 


(The Round Table for Parents, Teach- 
ers and Friends of Children.) 


ln General. 


Childhood shows the man, as morning 
shows the day.” —A/ilton 

Look as we will we find no blade ot 
grass the exact counterpart of any 
other, no leaf that has its twin in form, 
color, shape, venation and all the at- 
tributes of the leaf world—and, if we 
hunt humanity through, we shall never 
find two individuals of any “age, color, 
sex, Or previous condition of servitude” 

or freedom—with exactly the samé 
nature all the way through. There will 
be little variations of health, temper, 
habit, desire, motive,and thousands of 
other things which go to make up 
complex humanity; so that in enter- 
ing upon the study of children as a 
class of human beings, or upon types 
of children, we must come to the task 
with more than mere philosophy, 
something greater, too, than love 
(which may be very weak in its prac- 
tice) and with all our faculties alert, 
for we have before us, like the perfect 
bud, which holds the entire tree with- 
in its embryo, all the elements of man- 
hood and womanhood, with their man- 
ifold variations, divine possibilities, 
and eternal influences. 

Shall we say, hastily, “Children, do 
so and so, or think so and so,” and 
not discriminate as to what tvpes of 
children say and do certain things? 

How shall we meet and fight (or 
cultivate) what we find partly devel 
oped or more than half concealed 
within child nature? How plant what is 
avsent that should have a prominent 
place there or prune what has always 
attained luxuriant growth, when it 
should not have been allowed to come 
to the surface at all? How shall we 
get at the child’s best good, in every 
possible way, spiritual, physical, men- 
tal, social, industrial, and all sides of 
his nature? 

Verily, none but the Divine One is 
able to perform the task as it should be 
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and even yet we may not be excused 
from what is our duty. And duty to 
the children that have been committed 
to our care, either by parents or by 
the office of teacher, friend, or pastor, 
is not done when we have given thein 
food and clothing, for upon us to a 
large extent lies all the burden of their 
future. Shall we not enter upon the 
study as one who treads upon holy 
ground? 

Children may be studied in three 
ways: (1) by their heredity; (2) their 
environment; and (3) by their indi- 
viduality—the first two elements giv- 
ing a large proportion of the third, in 
most cases. | Say most Cases, because 
there are instances in which superiority 
has been attained in spite of heredity 
and environment, and others in which 
the converse has happened; but these 
exceptions only serve to prove the 
rule, for heredity has a long finger, 
and environment does much to furnish 
us with the swaddling clothes of man 
ners and of character. 

Is the mother frivolous? The sons 
will scarcely have a deep regard for all 
womanhood, and this lack will govern 
their attitude and conduct toward 
those with whom they are brought in 
contact, unless this impression is off 
set by the ever present model of a 
higher type, or unless, perchance, the 
father has endowed his sons with a 
deep strain of reverence which em- 
braces all womankind. 

Is the father sluggish in his mental 
attributes? Do not look for elastic or 
acute brain cells in the daughters, un- 
less the mother is of a stronger caliber 
or there is the attrition of association 
to develop the latent qualities. 

Whole families may lack in a certain 
particular and yet that very element 
come out with tenfold force in some 
individual of the self-same stock. Go 
back for generations, and across 
through the various families with 
which alliance has been formed, and 
you will find the solution to much that 
puzzles, vaffles, tries you, or to some- 
thing which gives you celight while it 
is inexplicable. You can see this in 





4 
il 


the plant world and among the lower 
animals; why should it surprise us 
among our own kind? Situation, 
treatment, association, do much for 
them; how much more will all these 
do for us? 

Let us form a Mothers’ Club (from 
wnich no one will ve debarred who is 
interested in even though not of the 
blessed sisterhood) from among the 
subscribers to ARTHUR’s, and discuss 
the phases of childhood which have 
come under our personal observation, 
the predominating characteristics, the 
best means of developing what is good 
and eradicating what is not, supplying 
deficiencies and pruning what is r 
dundant. 

Here are some of the types that | 
have found, with modifications, in va 
rious places, and of which I will speak 

Disobedient children, stubborn, 


mischievous, lying, lazy, nervous, 
careless, dull, fretful, jolly, goody 
goody, sensitive, wide-awake, 


“smart,” irrepressible, reserved, phys 
ically weak, mentally short, and imi 
tative children. 

I shall treat of the disobedient nex 
month, and will be glad to hear from 
others concerning this type of child, 
with comments as to age, apparent 
causes, effects, etc. Who will be th 
first contributor? The first to ask 
question? To offer a solution? Surel 
every parent feels the importance 
Child Study, every friend of childre: 
the necessitv for Chila Culture. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS—III. 
Help—I. 


Don’t demand perfection in yo 
help unless you can give perfection as 
mistress. 

It is not reasonable to expect thre 
dollar work when you are paying but 
two dollars. 

If you look for bargains in yor 
help, see to it that you have some 1! 
ducements to exchange. A clean roo! 
private, and a decent place to rec« 
her ordinary company are thi 











vhich will 
» matte 
It is no sj 


appeal to any domestic 
how untrained. 
ecial credit to you that you 


yng with a good girl, but it 


hing if you are able to take 


ymmon material and so vivify it, 


last—and t 
xd for 
ke br ad 

t will 


beware t 


(2) 1ts 
- 
ra tor 


ee to it 


1) plet 


1 
} 


h responsibility, influence, 


irage it to its highest peak of 
that it reaches your ideal at 


he discipline has been as 
ou as for vour domestic. 
that is cast upon the waters, 
return to you after many 
sooner! _ 
he girl who has certificates 
places—she is “unsettled”’ 


ition, or worse; at the same 


it that you don’t change 


ften, or the same thing will 


and with much more 
Nurs 1S a more responsible 


to overlook the little things 


t absolute wrongs, while 
le person of your new 
ymestic, 
irage tattling and gos 
help, you give them at 


ressed license to indulg 


ne species of play without 


nd if vou come in for 

ts scum, do not be sur 

e what 1s good in your 
iltivate it with at least half 


nergy as you give to tearing 


ne 

versation be ‘‘ Yea, yea, 
iy.” and avoid all slang in 
h vour household help, tor 


ns. (1) its influence on them 


effect in establishing a due 
that the meals for your help 
itiful, (2) well prepared, (3) 


tly served, (4) warm. Then see that 


ee that 


ime given, without unneces 


ion, for eating. 
the beds for your help are 


as will rest them, for their every 


is a har 


both lo 
are int 


rood 


d one, and the night should 
ng and comfortable. Then 
nuch better condition to ex- 
service, willingly given and 
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with cheer—and they are more likely 
to live up to your expectations. 


HEALTH HINTS—II. 
In the Bedroom. 


Leave the beds open for airing pur- 
poses as long as can possibly be done 
without upsetting the other work of 
the house. 

leach each one to take off the pil- 
lows, on rising, turn back the blan- 
kets, sheets, etc., that the air may cir- 
culate tnrough them, and before leav- 
ing the room to remove everything 
trom the top of the mattress, spread 
ing each article out where fresh air can 
get at it, then to open the windows 
even wider than they were while sleep- 
ing and dressing. The windows need 
not remain open long, although the 
beds should not be re-made for at 
least two hours, nor for as much lon- 
ger time as the work can be delayed. 

See that there are matches kept in 
each bedroom, and easily accessible. in 
case of emergency, in the night. 

Don't keep a lamp burning at 
night, in the sleeping room. It viti- 
ates the air. Plants, on the other hand. 
absorb the carbonic acid gas which 
our every breath gives off, and are, 
thereiore, desirable—to a certain limit. 

Sweep the bedrooms often enough 
to prevent any accumulation of dust 
and “fluff,” breeders of disease and of 
great annoyance to the lungs. (Sug- 
gestions on how to sweep without rais- 
ing a dust were given in the April 
number of ARTHUR’s 

Each individual should nave and use 
his own towel, just as much as he 
would his own tooth brush. Let there 
be no “partnership” business in this. 
(Towels should be laundered by them- 
selves and with special attention to the 
rinsing. Do not allow the “wash lady” 
to put them in with underwear, table- 
cloths, and other things.) 

The carpet should not be a carpet at 
all, but some smooth surface, like lin- 
oleum, which can be washed and made 
clean whenever necessary. Painted 
floors entail too much hard work on 
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the part of some one, and again they 
are not “comfortable.” Matting is 
good, but not very durable. 

Be careful what toilet soap is used. 
Pure white Castile, or any soap which 
is made from some vegetable oil, is 
best. For some years I thought that | 
could not use anything but the palm 
oil soap which was made by a Phila 
delphia firm, and for which | paid fit 
teen cents a cake, and the cakes were 
not very large, either. It had no 
“scent,” which of itself was a recom 
mendation, but better than that was 
its perfection as a cleanser, at the same 
time that it left no injurious effects, as 
too many of the fancy soaps do. The 
last time that I bought any | got a 
great quantity, which lasted for five or 
six years, but recently when I wrote 
to the old firm to get another lot my 
letter was returned, “not here,” so that 
I have had to be satisfied with the Cas 
tile. which I find nearly as good. Buy 
it by the pound, and it comes cheaper 
than when sold by the cake or dozen. 

And don’t use too much soap. Pure 
water, hot and cold, in liberal quanti- 
ties, will do more for your skin (and 
complexion!) than you can fmagine, 
until after you have tried it thorough 
ly. As a rule there is too much soap 
used in the toilet. Try Indian meal 
once in a while instead. 

Darken the windows of the sleeping 
rooms at night, for sake of the eyes, 
which will either be strengthened or 
weakened by their night surroundings. 
Sleep should not only be “in the dark,” 
but also “on the quiet,” for the sake 
of the nerve strain which the opposite 
conditions induce. 

Be sure to have plenty of air, fresh 
from outside, in the sleeping rooms, 
all night. A dear old lady who came to 
visit at our house in my younger days, 
occupied a part of my room; and when 
T opened the window a little further, 
on getting ready for the last exercise 
of the day, she said: “Close the win- 
dow, please; I cannot sleep with an 
open window. I should haveea cold 
that would last all winter.” 

I was in a quandary, but my hospi- 
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tality was greater than my hygienic 
principle, in those days, and I closed 
the windows, with a feeble protest. But 
soon the inevitable headache began to 
dance around my bedside. I was ut 
terly unable to sleep, and softly rising 
| opened both of them long enough to 
get a good taste of the intoxicating 
fresh air. Partly closing each I went 
back to bed, and to sleep, meaning t 
get up early and close them further, 
but slept so soundly that I did not 
waken until morning, when my guest 


startled me with 
“Am I alive: And did | actuall 
sleep with those monstrous windows 


} 


open in this room? I never would have 


believed it!” And the strange part of it 
is that to this day (that was twent 

years ago, and before my own convi 

tions on the subject were so pri 

nounced as now) she tells the ‘story 
with glee, that for once in her life sh« 
had that experience. | shall send het 
a copy of this number, and we ma 

hear from her in the next. 

The fact is that air is so plentit 
so cheap, that we do not value it 
we should; and when it gets to 
night air we are actually afraid of 
but night air which is out of doors 
infinitely less harmful than night ai 
which has been kept in the hous 
heated and petted, warmed as 
breathed over and over, again at 
again, until it has been robbed of ever 
particle of oxygen, and its place take 
by the noxious carbonic acid gas 

I don’t wonder that some peopl 
not sleep, and that others wake 
about as tired as when they went 
bed. 

Try introducing fresh air into y 
sleeping rooms, the very last thing 
and in cubic acres instead of cul 
inches, and see if it doesn’t mak: 
grand difference. 

Never allow “body slops”’ to sta! 
in the sleeping room uncovered. 
reasons are obvious, but I have kn 
many otherwise wise and careful m 
ers to do this Keep vour sleeping 
rooms clean; and keep the air as c! 
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as Vi » the floors and walls, bedding 
and turniture. 
ainted walls for the bedroom are 
better than paper. 
Don't get too many “dust catchers” 
the way of draperies into the sleep 
rooms. These are objectionable 
where, but especially where we pass 
so much of our time. Bureau spreads, 
ats, tidies, upholstered furniture, car 
pets, “throws” on picture frames and 





les, and no end of other things, are 
indispensable to a pretty room, 


the prettiest one is the spotless 


( ere not a speck of dust finds 
oment, where uainty belongings 
e Ires 1d clean 
Hair brushes and tooth brushes 
ild be kept out of sight and out of 
ist, for reasons which need no ex 
anatit 
Clothing should not hang in the 
eeping room, nor boots, shoes and 
Night clothing should be hung up 
rolled and put under tue pillow). 


; 


no better place prese¢ nts itself, drive 
1 boara of the bed 


] 1, } 
| tne neat 


ead (not in front, of course) and hang 


t there: or if there is no closet, and the 


j 


adboard is missing which you might 
» utilize as in case of cot or 1ron bed 


put a hook in the corner of the room 


make ng full spread of cheese 

1 

th or some equally thin material, 
h. will shield it from eves whicl 


e no business to see it, and Keep it 


he corner, hanging up. 
undressing put your clothing 
here it will (a) air; (b) be easy to get 
ase of fire or other need; (c) not 
ss Chere is more wear and teat 
uare inch on some people's 
lrobe at night than during the day. 
thing should be cared for, and 
per] dresses hung up in a way 
it will not make them look stringy, 
vet crushed;  underclothing 
othed out; coats, vests and trous 
hung over “forms” or on wire 
gers bonnets and hats. well 
shed from dust, shoes ditto, and 
|, if need be; gloves put into shape 
the next wearing, and things in 
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general taken care of, none of them 
being left in the Way. 

You can hardly have too much sun- 
light in the room, during the day; it 
is a good deodorizer, and one of the 
very best physicians. Sun, air, clean 
liness and quiet are essentials, and in 
expensive ones. 

A southern exposure, or an eastern, 
is best for a bedroom. 

You can easily do without a parlor, 
but not without a large sleeping room 


for the children. 


ETHICAL CULTURI cz. 
CHARITY'S BEAUTIFUL MANTLI 


\ little oyster lay in his lonely béd. 
in the waters off the coast of ( evlon. 
[he day was charming—sun, sky, 
breeze, water, all at their best: and vet 
the little mollusk was not happy. 
\What is it?” asked an old timer. 
who heard a gentle sigh while floating 
past in his own lordly shell, all lined 


with beautiful iridescent mother-of 

1 was only wishing that I, too, 
might have such a beautiful home as 
my neighbors have, instead of always 
living where there is not one thing to 
make me comfortable or happy.” 

lhe old mollusk stopped short and 
said tenderly, that is, tenderly for a bi 
valve: “Do you know, little one, that 
it is within your power to have one of 
these beautiful floating palaces for 
your very own—and at once?” 

“Why, how is that? Nobody has 
given me any decorative taste, skill, 


or paints. I don’t know tthe first 
thing about hanging curtains of rain 


bow tints, even if | had the materials,” 


and h 1 again at the hopeless 
ness of the prospect. 

“All oysters are given a certain fluid, 
my child,” replied the sympathetic 
mollusk, “and you have your share 
with us. Throw some of it out on your 
inside walls and see for yourself how 
they will be glorified, transformed;” 
and he moved away, afraid to say too 
much lest it should be of no effect. 
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“It at least won't do much harm to 
try,” said the baby oyster. And he did 
try, with a result that astonished him 
with its beauty. The shells were such 
as a queen might have envied for their 
marvelous coloring. 

Then a tiny grain of sand came in at 
his open door one day while he was 
drinking, and the sand was rough; it 
irritated his tender flesh and blotted 
his beautiful walls. What could a poor 
oyster do under such very trying cir- 
cumstances? Well, at first he did very 
much as we do when we discover a 
blemish in some friend—he worried. 

His experience had taught him 
something, however, and instead of 
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entirely giving up to it, he again used 
the fluid which was his birthright pos- 
session, and covered the ugly excres- 
cence with it. Soon it was no longer a 
mere grain of sand, a source of irrita- 
tion and complaint, but an exquisite 
pearl; and the pearl which he had 
wrought gave to him an added value. 

This the beautiful mantle of charity 
will do for us—yea, and much more; 
it will hide or excuse our friends’ de- 
fects; it will give us pearls of character, 
friends without number, beauty in our 
soul homes, and lite’ everlasting. 

Faith, hope and charity; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 





Epirep BY FREDERIK 


‘Through a glance into the innermost heart 


L. LUQUEER, Pu. D 


t of man, into his individual life, and at that 


education gave or denied him, all resolves itself into the mute but vivid feeling, into the quiet | 
clear thought: would there might be for the human being, for my child, even from his first advent 


this globe, a correct comprehension of his being 


truly leading to the all-sided attainment of his de 


ment of that which is called life Froebel.” 


above words are 
from Froebel’s “A 
New Year's Medita- 
tion.” In this he 
writes of himself as 
looking back over his 
experience and gain- 
ing new impulse from 
such retrospect for continued life with 
and for children 

In a way thoroughly his own Froe- 
bel sought to heed the command of 
“Know thyself.” By nature he was in- 
trospective and self-analytic. But this 
characteristic became neither tiresome 
nor offensive. His self knowledge 





a suitable fostering and management, the educat 


tiny n short, a correct comprehension an 


made him capable of sympatl 
others. It was not mere emotior 
egotism but was a prompting towa 
practical helpfulness. 

We should be acquainted with F1 
bel not alone because he was the oris 
nator of the kindergarten, but also | 
cause his life is one of the best of co: 
mentaries on the history and meat 
of the kindergarten. Froebel did 
merely discover the kindergarten 
grew from him. Even to-day it 
tains some of his personal foibles. \ 
it never lose his spirit! 

Friedrich Froebel was born Ay; 
21, 1782, at Oberweissbach, a vill 














KINDERGARTEN 


in the Thuringian Forest. Before he 
was a year old his mother died. His 
father, a Lutheran, was the chief pas- 
tor of the district. He was absorbed 
in his pastoral duties, and left Fried 

rich to the care of a servant, who, in 
turn, consigned him to his brothers 
and sisters. There 1s a pathetic little 
sentence in Froebel’s autobiography, 
vritten long afterwards: “I had really 

) more a tather than a mother 


Sometimes those whose own cup 
eems empt have the fullest cups tor 
other thirsty ones We shall find 
re be h an one It is he, per 


aps, re than anyone else, who ap 
ites the rich significance of true 


family life, as a factor in the child’s de 
e] ne In his “Education of 
Man,” he says: “Only the quiet, se 


ary of the family can give 


1 


welfare of mankind. In 
e foundation of everv new family, the 


Heavenl kather, eternally working 
e welfare of the human race, speaks to 
eh the heaven he has opened 

he heart of its founders. With tl 
ndation of every new family ther¢ 


ssued to mankind and to each 

1al human being the call to rey 
lumanity in pure development, 
represent man in his ideal purity.” 
| yet, of himself, he had to write 
felt myself already, in my dawning 
vhood, quite isolated, and my soul 


with grief 


ls 1s Only a partial picture. 
may grieve in the presence 
but it has mar- 


insatisfied yearning; 


us power of adjustment to actual 


ditions And we must not think 
the young Froebel as a gloomy 


He says, looking backward; 
was full of youthful spirits and the 
ife.”’ He was, naturally, hops 


nd buoyant. There was, also, so 
peak, an external family life which 
heloful. He says: “There was 
ich going on in our house; both 


rents (his father had married again) 
splayed great activity, loved order, 
| sought, in every way, to beautify 
ir surroundings. I had to help their 
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activity, according to my _ strength, 
and soon observed that | gained by 
that means in power and judgment.” 

lroebel’s short autobiography is a 
story not so much of outer happenings 
as of inner feelings. Froebel was sensi- 
tive. Oftentimes seemingly unimpor- 
tant events left impressions which be- 
came pivotal in his life. As illustrating 
this, a passage, telling of his first 
school-going, may be cited. He was 
sent to the village public school. This 
was closely related to the church, and 
much of its study seems to have been 
the learning of hymns and of Bible 
texts. “I was brought to school,” he 
says, “on a Monday. The appointed 
passage for the week was the well- 


know ‘Seek first the kingdom of 


(,od I heard these words repeated 
every day, in a quiet, earnest, some- 
what sing-song childish tone, now by 
one, now by the whole. The verse 
made an impression on me like noth- 
ing before or since. Indeed, this 1m- 


pression was so lively and deep, that 
day every word lives freshly in my 
memory, with the peculiar accent with 
which it was spoken; and yet since that 
time nearly forty years have elapsed. 
Perhaps the simple child’s soul felt in 
these words the source and salvation 





of its life. Indeed, that conviction be- 
ame to the struggling, striving man a 
source inexhaustible courage, of al- 


Wavs unimpaired joy and willingness 


When nearly eleven Friedrich 
went to live with his uncle at Stadt- 
Ilm. Here he found the confidence 


and freedom he had missed at home. 
He met playfellows of his own age, 
and was allowed to roam at will 
through the country, provided only he 
were home at the right time. The ac- 
tive life he here enjoved furnished him 
with many a hint for his after educa- 
tional work. That work was to secure 
for children an all-sided, significant 
activity, particularly in merry play. 
At fifteen, Froebel was apprenticed 
to a forester. He was to learn the care 
of forests, geometry and surveying. 
His master had much knowledge, but 
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Froebel was taught little. He was left 
to his own resources. But his interest 
made him study forestry and botany. 
His love of nature became more inti 
mate. His church religion, he says, 
turned almost to a nature religion. 

When seventeen, Froebel went to 
the university at Jena. Mathematics, 
natural sciences, building and survey- 
ing were his studies. 

After a year or two at the univer- 
sity, Froebel did a little land survey- 
ing. Then he became a private secre- 
tary. His surroundings were charm- 
ing. He writes: “Good fortune has al- 
ways led me amid beautiful scenery. 
I constantly enjoyed what nature of- 
fered me. She seemed ever like a 
mother to me.” 

Nevertheless he has a feeling that 
he has not yet found his life work. He 
thinks of architecture, for which his 
taste and study had partially fitted 
him. But there are obstacles in the 
way. A little money came to him, 
however, and his brother encouraged 
him to press on in his ambition. The 
brother wrote in his album: “Man's lot 
is to struggle toward an end. Lea 
man, dear brother, firm and decided. 
()vercome the obstacles which oppose 
vou and be confident. You will gain 
your end 

He was soon at work with an archi- 
tect, in Frankfort. But Froebel was 


not one to be satisfied with any indi- 
rect work for his fellows. He began to 
ask himself, “How can | work through 
architecture for the culture and en 
nobling of men?” Vaguely, perhaps, 
he felt that he would rather build men 
than their houses. Still, he kept at his 
-square and triangles. 

Then came an invitation to become 
a teacher in a newly started model 
school. Froebel had been introduced 
to Gruner, the head teacher, and had 
spoken to him freely of his life and 
aims. “Oh,” said Gruner, “give up 
architecture; it is not for vou. Be 
come an educator. We need a teacher 


in our school. Make up your mind, 
and you shall have the place.” A dif 
ficultv arose at this time in his archi 
tectural path. This made the invita- 


tion to become a teacher seem more 
attractive “IT concluded,” he = says, 
“that Providence had taken down the 
bridge of retreat, and hesitated no lon 
ger, but joyfully grasped the hand of 
fered me, and was soon a teacher in 
the model school in Frankfort-on-the 
Main.” 

It is interesting to recall that th 
city which was the _ birthplace 
Goethe's poetry and of Hegel's phil 
osophy, saw also the beginning 
lroebel’s educational work 

The story of that work will be be 


next month 
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zest to the studies of this department. 
Many pleasant social features also add 
their attractions and the Legions are 
rapidly multiplying under the wise 
generalship of Mrs. Helen G. Rice and 
her able State secretaries. 

‘ne Young Woman’s Branch of the 
W. C. T. U. is a growing power for 
good. The equal standard of morals 
for men and women demanded by its 
members, and their persistent refusal 
to tolerate even what are considered by 
some to be minor vices, is working a 
marvellous change in the tone of soci- 
ety wherever their influence touches it. 

Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, of New 
York City, is the World’s and Nation- 
al Secretary of the Y Branch, and, 
with her enthusiastic State secretaries, 
is winning thousands of the brightest 
and most cultured college girls and 
boys to the white-rivvon ranks. 

In order to furnish this growing or- 
ganization with necessary _litera- 
ture for its use, a department for this 
purpose was very soon established, 
with Miss Julia Colman, of New 
York, as its first superintendent. The 
usefulness of this department has been 
constantly increasing and a partial re- 
port for the year ending October, 1896, 
shows over 7,500,000 pages of litera- 
ture distributed in the United States. 
This does not include books, maga- 
zines or the regularly issued papers of 
the organization. Books, leaflets and 
tracts are printed in every language, 
and reach the sailors in our ports and 
the immigrants newly arrived upon 
our shores, and have truly proven 
“leaves for the healing of the nations.” 

As time passed and the opportuni- 
ties of the W. C. T. U. widened, other 
departments were instituted, until at 
present there are seven general divi- 
sions of the work, under which are 
grouped all of the interests embraced 
by the “Do Everything Policy” of the 
World’s and National W. C. T. U. 
president, Miss Frances E. Willard. 

The first division, “Organization,” 
embraces the Young Women’s 
Branch, the Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion, Work Among Foreigners, and 
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Work Among Colored People. Each 
of these sub-divisions has its own na- 
tional state, county and local superin- 
tendent. Under the head of ‘Preven- 
tive’ are the departments of Health 
and Heredity and Non-Alcoholic 
Medication. 

In the department “Educational” 
are grouped Scientitic Temperance 
Instruction, Physical Culture,Sunday 
school Work, Temperance Literature, 
Presenting Our Cause to Influential 
Bodies, Temperance and Labor, W. C 
T. U. Schools of Methods and Parlia 
mentary Usage, Narcotics, School 


Savings Banks, Kindergarten Medal 
by no means 


se 


Contests, and last, but 
least, The Press. 

This is coming to be one of the most 
powerful allies of W. C. T. U. and one 
of the best means for reaching the peo 
ple. 

In the “Evangelistic” department 
we find the sub-heads, Unfermented 
Wine at Sacrament, Proportionat 
and Systematic Giving, Penal and R« 
formatory Work, Work in Alms 
houses, Securing Homes for Hom« 
less Children, Work Among Railroa 
Employes, Work Among Soldiers and 
Sailors, Work Among Lumbermen, 
Work Among Miners, Sabbath O! 
servance, Purity, Mercy, and Purit 
in Literature and Art. 

The “Social” department conducts 
Parlor Meetings, the lower Miss! 
Work, and work at State and Count 
Fairs. 

The “Legal” sub-division are Leg 
islation and Enforcement of Law 
Franchise, Peace and Internationa! 
Arbitration and Christian Citizenship. 

As “Affiliated Interests’ stand t 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing As 
sociation, National Temperance H 
pital and Training School for Nurses 
and the Temple. 

Among all these varied interests 
surely, there is an opportunity 


every woman who is willing to take | 

total abstinence pledge to find some- 
thing which she can do to “help tor- 
ward the coming of Christ into all d*- 


partments of life.” 








‘T> 


osition and Action in Singing,” 
by Edmund J. Myer, is one of the most 
common-sense books in this line of 
work which I have ever seen. Natural 
in its method, it goes from effect back 
to cause; and instead of teaching local 
eftort of the body to produce tone, it 
Irees the voice from all body restraint 
yy calling for the tone—the body fol 
lowing the will-impulse naturally. 1 
give a few illustrative quotations: 

“The body and not the throat is the 
ceyboard on which we play.” 

“A right or artistic training of the 
voice will be recognized as a flexible, 
irtistic training of tne human body.” 
Life in song is energy vitalized.” 
It is nonsense to ask a pupil not to 

» a certain thing, unless something 
else is given him to do in place of it.” 

“Correct teaching always fights the 
ause, and never the effect.” 

“Find out the cause of the wrong, 
en over against the wrong place the 


lhe book is in two parts, and the 
ove extracts are from Part I., a 
tudy of the fundamental principles. 
irt IT. is a study of “the means used 
to apply the fundamental principles in 
use of the voice.” Both practical 
| inspirational, the book is valuable, 
and I heartily commend it. Cloth, 200 
. $1.25. (Edgar S. Werner, Pub- 
lisher, East 16th St., New York.) 


[ never read butoneof Mrs. Holmes’ 
novels; but the “intensity” of the story, 
the highly dramatic situations, the 
vivid portrayal of motive, the descrip- 
tion of scenery, and the outlining of 
character, left an impression or effect 
that is recalled—after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century—by reading 
“Lost Lineage,” by Carrie Goldsmith 
Childs. The book abounds in bits of 
truth and wisdom; the characters are 
well drawn, and the plot interesting— 
and yet it is not a book that I would 
suggest for general reading. “The 
characters are well drawn’’—but most 
of them are not such as inspire us to 
better living. “The plot is interesting” 

but is too full of crime and duplicity 
to be either pleasant or elevating. A 
grandfather plans tne murder of an in- 
fant grandson—is deceived by doctor, 
nurse, and “cats-paw;” a minister, his 
wife and daughter, conspire to cheat 
tue adopted daughter of a friend out 
of her inheritance; a brother, not 
knowing of his own antecedents, falls 
in love with the minister’s ward (and 
is in turn lovea by the minister’s 
daughter) and when he thinks he has 
incontrovertible evidence that she is 
his sister, he hides the knowledge from 
her but proposes to marry her “just 
the same,” etc. The dialogue is 
bright, and if the story were less 
abundant in sin and tragedy I should 
not hesitate to recommend it, some of 
its word pictures being very beautiful, 
its aphorisms rich. But the dark man- 
tle of the sensational covers too many 
of our books and periodicals as it is. 
Cloth, 400 pp.; $1.00. (Mayflower 
Pub. Co., Floral Park, N. Y.) 
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The improvement of prices in and 
demand tor high grade bonds during 
the latter part of last month was un 
doubtedly the result of the improved 
outlook in business generally, and cap 
italists becoming convinced that the 
time for investing was at hand. Low 
priced bonds shared also the marked 
improvement in prices. 

In the stock list one-third of all the 
business done !n the last week of the 
month was confined to three dividend 
payers, and they advanced from two to 
four points. 

Domestic crop reports continue to 
be very encouraging, and this is sup 
plemented by news from abroad which 
promises a good demand for our sur- 
plus. 

Another promising feature is 
prospect of an early settlement of the 
tariff question, to be followed, accord- 
ing to Secretary Gage’s recent declara 
tion, by a currency reform. 

The situation at home has_ been 
aided somewhat by buying orders 


+1 
ie 


from London since the Graeco-Turk 
ish problem displayed signs of peace 
ful adjustment. 


Other events tending to influet 
the value of our railroad securities ar 
the decision of the United States Su 
preme Court that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission is not empower 
to establish rates, and the postpone 
ment until next Autumn of it 
Nebraska Cast decision I] 
judges stood eight to one, so 
was rumored, in denying that a Stat 
has authority to establis | 


this is supposed to be the cause 


nN rates, an 
postponement until Fall Const 
quently the railroads are freed from 
annoyance until October, as the Ni 
braska State authorities are enjoine 
from enforcing rates. Investors 
also encouraged by the preparation 
the Senate committee of the Forake: 
bill permitting railroads to make po 
ing agreements. 

Caution is advisable at all times, at 
the present is no exception to the rul 
Discrimination should be used in 
selection of securities and by wl 
controlled. The prospect is bright 
ing, and we look for a restoration 
confidence and prosperity 










HOME COOKERY 





By HELEN GAY 









Lobster Croquet Cut the meatofa flour, mixed with cold water, and, just 








edium-sized lobster into smallpieces; before serving, stir in a tablespoontul 
il a cup of milk in a small, deep of butter. This is an easily-made and 


epan and thicken with a_ table delicious soup. Pea soup, using a can 
vonful of flour, mixed in a_ small f peas can be made in the same way. 
1antitv of cold water \fter stirring Strawberry Pie. hree cups of 
a smooth paste and seasoning, add flour, one-half cup of lard, one-half 








teaspoonful of butter. When the cup of butter and one teaspoonful of 
} l¢ 


itter is melted, take the pan from the sal Sieve the flour and salt into a 








ve and mix with the lobster; add an wooden bowl, reserve a handful in a 
g¢ and set the mixture aside to cool. saucer; chop with chopping knife the 
en thoroughly cold, mould into lard and one-half the butter into the 
pes to suit fancy;dip in egg and roll flour, and, when thoroughly mixed, 
yread crumbs,and frv in boiling fat add enough ice water to make a soft 
sa good plan to brown in the oven dough; roll enough dough to cover 
pieces of stale bread you have and _ the bottom of two large pie pans; then 
h the rolling pin and put in roll the remainder of the dough out 
box hey can be used for cut thin; spread with some butter, sprinkle 
fish, et with the sifted flour and fold up; roll 


to a paste Ina ut 
vinegar’, pepper and wide 


suit the taste With a sharp bern 















ts rs point the white halves and put on the strips of dough as you 
o£ f vith the dressing would on a ranberry tart Bake ina 
e yolks. Place two of the very hot oven ' 
halves of eggs on two small let Potato Soup.—To a cup of mashed 
leaves. If a soft-boiled potato is potato, add the usual salt, butter and 
into 1 aise it will make it malk, as for the table; heat a quart ot 
ind give a pleasant flavor to it milk (rich milk, not skimmed), but do f 
n Soup.—Put one can of corn not let it boil. Run the potato through \ 
saucepan with a cup of cold a sieve to get out all the lumps, and 
let it come to a boil; then, with put it in the hot milk, stirring so that 
iner and wooden spoon, press it will be distributed evenly Serve in 5 
the juice Let a quart of milk hot dishes, and with dry buttered toast A 


ibout to the boiling point, add to accompa: 


v it. It is an easy dish to }j 
mm juice, and season to taste. prepare for lunch, and very nourish 
ie mixture boils, thicken with ing 

















ALL SORTS 


Crabs can see and smell but cannot 
hear. 

Some of the insurance companies of 
Paris refuse to insure people who dye 
their hair. 

One of the customs of ancient Baby- 
lon was an annual auction of unmur- 
ried women. The proceeus from the 
sale of the beautiful women were used 
as dowry for the plain ones. 


Tobacco seeds are so minute that it 
is said a thimble full will furnish 
enough plants for an acre of ground. 


In Denmark there is a law obliging 
men who sell liquor to send home in a 
carriage any persons who become in- 
toxicated in their saloons; and in the 
Argentine Republic, if a man is found 
on the streets too intoxicated to walk 
straight or to behave properly, he is 
put to work at street sweeping, and 
kept at it for eight days. 


It is said that the wild lettuce is one 
of two well marked compass plants 
and that it twists its leaves until they 
point straight upward, with the edges 
directed north and south. 

The marriage of a Javanese bride 
is not complete until she bathes the feet 
of the bridegroom. 


An acre of good fishing ground will 
yield more food in one week than an 
acre of ground will yield in a vear. 

Dr. Emily A. Bruce says that in her 
opinion more women die from the ef- 
fects of tight lacing and faulty dress- 
ing than from all contagious diseases 
combined. 

A North Sea codman carries an out- 
fit of line which extends eight miles 
in length, and carries upon it 4,680 
hooks, every one of which must be 
baited. 

The so-called cat-gut now in use for 
musical instruments and medical pur- 
poses comes from sheep. 





Women writers in Portugal are sub- 
ject to legal restrictions regarding the 
disposal of their work. A married 
woman is not allowed to publish her 
own literary work without her hus- 
band’s consent. Should he withhold 
it unjustly she may publish by the au- 
thority of a magistrate or judge. 

Up to forty years ago the Japanese 
were vaccinated on the tip of the nose 

It is estimated that in England one 
woman in six earns her own living. 

When a member of the royal family 
of Korea dies, every grown male in the 
country has to wear a white hat for 
’ If he wears any other 


three years. 
with his 


kind, it is gently taken off 
head in it. 

The postmen of London 
48,500 miles a day—a distance nearl) 
equal to twice the circumference of the 


walk 


globe. 

Railway accidents are so rare 
Holland that an average of one deat 
a year results from them throughout 
the entire country. 

Without the consent of his wife n 
married Austrian subject can procu: 
a passport for journeying beyond tl 
frontier. 

In Burmah, children of both sexes 
are taught to smoke soon after th 
leave the cradle. 

The African ostrich has but two t 
on each foot, and one of them has 1 
claw. 


FREE TO OUR READERS! 


¢ 


Send your name and address to t! 
Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn., a: 
mention Arthur’s Home Magazine 
and you will receive, post paid, san 
ples of the Clinton Safety Pin, t¢! 
new Sovran pin, and a funny 
ored animal booklet for the c! 
dren. This is a special offer to 
readers, and will be 
soon as the booklets are exhaust 
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As the weather was damp the ‘Selfishness, had to be fought with 

children were playing in the house. the sword of ‘Self-denial,’ the 

ry giant ‘ Falsehood’ with the sword of 

| ‘Truth’ the giant ‘Theft,’ with the 

sword ‘Honesty, the giant ‘Envy’ 

with the sword of ‘Charity’ and the 

giant ‘Pride’ with the sword of 
Humility.’ 

‘The motto over the gate was 
‘Keep thy castle with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.’ 
Now who can tell me the name of 


~ 











Grandma sat in her easy chair by the castle, for you each own one?” 
the window in the sitting-room, and “ Heart!” cried all the children. 
for a long time had been watching “Yes,” said Grandma, “the castle 
and listening to her dear grand-chil- is your heart, and you know what 
dren. Aunt May and Aunt Emma these giants are. Here comes 
had gone up-stairs to have a quiet Aunt May. She can tell you about 
2 7 
ee a ee 
— a Te . aon 
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and playing with their blocks on 
the floor, and they were the only 
ones who seemed happy to-day, 
although the children usually agreed 
very well, for they had been lovingly 
and carefully trained. Dear Grand- 
ma felt anxious about them, and 
wondered where envy, pride and 
selfishness might lead them. 

“Who would like to hear a 
story?’ she said. 

“Ts it a fairy story ?” asked Nel- 
lie. 

“T think you will call it a fairy 
story, replied Grandma. 

Nellie, Carrie, George and Will 
all came and sat near Grandma, for 
her stories were always interesting. 


4 


“Once upon a time,’ said Grand- 
ma, “there was a great King who 
gave each of his 
subjects a beauti- 
ful castle sur- 
rounded by a 
high wall with a 
great, strong 
iron gate, over 
which wasa mot- 
to in bright, gold 
letters. He also 
gave each sub- 
ject five swords. 

‘Sometimes 
great ugly giants 
visited the country where these 
castles were, and tried to break into 
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MAGAZINI ix 
Any article that has outlived 32 years 
of competition and imitation, and sells 
more and year, have 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, first made 
in 1865, is just that article. Ask youn 
grocer for it. He has it, or will get it 


more each must 
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WEDDING, AT-HOME, 
RECEPTION and VISITING CARDS 


styles 
short not ° 
Prices very moderate 
Send copy of wording 
f samples and est 


HENRY W. SOLFLEISCH, 


Engraver and Printer, 


IN STREET, NEW YORK (¢ 





terchangeable tune 





THE NEW MUSIC BOX, 
STELLA. 


BEST IN QUALITY. SWEETEST IN TONE. 


number of tunes with in- 
sheets without pins or pro- 
ections and surpasses all others in volume and 
y of tone. t is the only music box capa- 

yf rendering music with expression, 
‘atalogue and list of tunes sent on applica- 


JACOT & SON, 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Stella plays any 
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A SADDLE BUILT TO SIT ON. 





Have You Ever Tried a Wheeler Saddle ? 


Have you noticed what a comfortable and firm 
support it affords, and how perfectly it conforms 
to the shape of the rider? It cannot sag. The 
WHEELER is healthful, durable and correct 

Ride the stylish WHEELER. 

Any dealer can supply you. 


THE WHEELER SADDLE 60., 


Mich. 





189-191 W. Larned St., Detroit, 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


THE AUTOMATIC NEOSTYLE. 


copies from One Original Writing or 
Typewriting. 

ROLLER PRESSURE. 

INK SUPPLY. 

INK DISTRIBUTOR. 

DISCHARGE OF COPIES. 





2,000 


AUTOMATIC 
AUTOMATIC 
AUTOMATIC 
AUTOMATIC 














With the Automatic Neostyle a most careless, 
inexperienced office boy will invariably produce 
copies equal to those obtained by an expert on 
any other machine 

The Automatic Neostyle is fully twice as rapid, 
much easier to operate, and infinitely less tiring 
than any other machine 

References to Leading Firms and Corporations 
using it. 


NEOSTYLE COMPANY, °° ‘Sine Sou St 


When writing please mention 








MAGAZINE 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfuliy treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t be bind.” Pamphlet Free. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥ 
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tageous features that other whe 
do not possess. 


TS 


Our Art Catalogue Free. 
QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO., Idlewood, N.Y. 
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‘~*Pin st 


has so many 
good points.’ 


I can only find one 
point and that don’t 
ever hurt me.”’ 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the largest 
sale of any Safety Pin in 
the United States are 
its many good points 
rst hey can be 
hooked and unhooked 
from either side; a great 
convenience. 
2d. They are made of tempered brass 
and do not bend. 
3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy 
4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing in the coil 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, 
and Sterling Silver. 


F on receipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
ree our Clinton Satety Pin, our new‘‘Sovran’’ 
n and a pretty colored book for the children 


' 
i 
fh, 


«| OAKVILLE CO., - Waterbury, Conn. 
Ean 





PAUL HAMMALIAN 


Manager. 


ee Union 


Photo Engraving Co. 


» FASHION WoRK, 


13-15 Vandewater St., New York. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


laims must be made 


three days 


Terms, Net Cash 


1 writing please mention 





4 COMPARISON BETWEEN GOOD 
HOUSEWIFERY AND EVIL. 
| THOMAS TusseR,—Died 1580. | 
Ill huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock: 
Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 


Ill huswifery trusteth 
To him and to her: 

Good huswifery lusteth 
Herself for to stir 


Ill huswifery cz 
For this nor for + 

Good huswifery spareth 
For fear ye wot what. 

Ill huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride: 

Good huswifery tricketh 
Her house as a bride 
Ill huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave 

700d huswifery nothing 


Ill huswifery moveth 
With g SSIp to spend: 
huswifery loveth 


Her household to tend. 
lll huswifery brooketh 

Mad toys in her head: 
Good huswifery looketh 


That all things be fed. 


Ill huswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught: 

Good huswifery singeth— 
Her coffers full fraught. 

Ill huswifery rendeth, 
And casteth aside: 

Good huswifery mendet 
Else would it go wide. 


Buy Home or Investment 
Property, S ll, Exchange 
or Loan Real Estate, Ob- 
tain a Loan or Lend Money, Have Your Estate Proper- 
7 een, Get an appraisal of Property, Insure Any- 
thing, : : 
Communicate with E. H. PECK, 
206 Broadway, N. Y. (Corner Fulton St.) 
PROMPT RELIABLE RESPONSIBLE 
References Gladly Submitted. 
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ALL’S WELL, THAT ENDS WELL. 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thine own life’s key: be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. 
From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honor: good alon 
Is good, without a name; vileness is so: 
The property by what it should go 
Not by the title. * * * 


Honors best thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers: the mere word’s a slave, 
Debauch’d on every tomb; on every grave, 
\ lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust and damn’d oblivion is the tomb 
Of honor’d bones indeed. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 

lor we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of time 


Steals ere we can effect them. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven; the fated sky 
Give us free scope; only, doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 


é 
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— 
THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
{GIVING PLACE TO NEW” 


—s_ 


te es 


Are the Standard of 
to-day— Munger’s art has 
made them so. 


Single Wheels, $1oo 
Tandems, - $150 
We also make good bicy- 
| cles for $75,$60,$50,$40. 
Catalogue free, full of 
instructive facts. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 
17 Murray St., New York 


ae Le 
FACTORIES: oo Ny, 
MIpoLeTOwN, CONN WORCESTER, Mass. 
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$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be Given Away Absolutely Free by 





T further introdue e the magazine into new families 
E COLUMBIAN today bas the largest circu 
ms of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth’s Companion, Atour present rate we shall 
soon passit. Our last contest for the largest list of 
words from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
BLAN proved highly successful. The full list of prize 
inane was published ina recent issue. To further 
familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other papers who can form the 
greatest number of words fromthe twelve letters in 
the two words THE COLUM BI. AN. Don’ t delay 
Here are sam ple= , tan, tea, can,calm, cabin, t 
lamb, ete. Every <1 who makes a list of Afteen words | or 
more will receive a wise. un think up words tht 
en you above nding in the large bape ’ f 
words made from th letters in the words THE COLUM. 
BIAN will receive ioe. the second $50, the two next $10, 
each, the two next a fine bicyclo each, the four next $5 each 
the five next a ¢ ood American watch each, the ten next $1 each 





8 it In addition to the shove grand prizes we «st 
@ give away onosrutaty fee hundred of dollars 
worth of Prize Budgets to all « ie nd lists of fifteen words or 


re. Prize Budgets sent, all cl! prepaid, same day as 
ts are received. Grand aoe will be awarded as soon as 





possible after close of ¢ t, which will be on Christmas eve, 
and list of winners published mn first possible issue thereafter 
Remember, every contestant sendit vy @ list of fifteen words or 
more will reecive by immediate return a Prize Budget cor Ww 
of book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
anthora, a ere of late songs, with words and music, a great 
collection of jokes, magic tricks, bcc Ne , parlor games, cooking 


crets of toilet, How to Tell For 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainment for months to come 
» Enter the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1898, with your list of words Every person 
sending a subscription he i ist of fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBI AN until Jan 
uary 1,1898.a Prize Budget l-ree, sent same day list 
is recely ed, anda Grand Prize according to length 
of list. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
Any publisher or bank in this city can be referred to 
as to our reliability We make these big offers to 
thoroughly establish THE COLUMBIAN asa Na 
tional Literary suecess. Make up your list at once 
and send two dimes or 25e in stamps Address 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Ma 


and money making receipts, 











HYGIENIC VAPOR BATH CABINET 
You can have 


Turko-Russian 
Medicated or 
Perfumed Bath 





Kidney troubles, etc, 


CLEANSES. TONES an 
SOOTHES ENTIRE SY: TEM 


GUARANTEED... 
Size, folded, 16x 2 inches 
pounds. Book free 


Price, only $5.00. 


HYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
Wholesale to Agents. Willcox Bidg.. Nashville Tenn 


When writing please mentior 


in your room, 


Cures Rheumatism La 
Grippe, Female (Complaint 
Nervous, Blocd, Liver, and 


MAGAZINE 





Nitti dietetic tied 


THE NEW ROCHESTER 










FOR LIGHT OR HEAT. 


The standard of the world. Other 
lamps may be “‘like" or “as good" a 
THE ROCHESTER (Re 

but like allin 
itations lack the peculiar merits of th 
genuine. Insist on seeing the NEW 
ROCHESTER stamp on the lan 
you buy. No Smoke, No Smeil, No 
oken Chimneys. 


>. 
comp lete 
This Banquet Lamp ©")"':";. 
Shade, sent anywhere on receipt of $ 
— 30 inches. Base and Head 4.50 
finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, Silver 
or Gilt bsianommd and shade of any color desired 
















This No. 31 ‘OIL HEATER 


will heat a room tox!2; neat and attract- 
iveinappearance. Well made. Per- $4. (0) 
fect combustion. Sent anywhere for 
Other larger Heaters in different styles. Send 
for our large catalogue. 


ADDRESS DEPT. A.H. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York. 






















IT NEVER FAILS 

The Wonderful Remedy for 
HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
COLD IN THE HEAD 

NO GREASE 3 BS} 

NO SNEEZING 


Agreeable, Effective and Immediate 
Price 50c, by Mail 





CORYZON COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1672 N. Y. CITY 
Sold by all Druggists 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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OPS PQ 1. DODD I“DO 
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SENT TO-DAY 


will give you the immediate 
use of a GRANITE STATE 


FEED COOKER ana 
WATER HEATER 





I an be used for 
l kinds « food for hogs, 
es, and poultry; also for 
I N t hen butchering 
r g lard, making 
I gz truit or 
’ Y ’ 
able t ak 
t ny othe I T 
‘ ton n 





The lightest and most convenient 


FARM BOILER 


for Poultrymen, Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 


The Boiler is made of galvanized steel, a sheet 
met that will not rust or rr ef 
k turn € w 
e in lifting f 
t ng gaiva ed ste < 
The Furnace-—door, frame, s ke-pipe plat 
rt C4 and grates are a t j 
mn. Sides and | gs a eet steel 
Phe steel linings are se ‘ ' 
c tf the r tr w re 
& of nace As air 4 € 
t € a ts ¢ I C eated 
t e fire x t tte f 
i ugh sr e sta I heating 
e box ist eased, a 5 
e the required a t 
than id t ‘ ssa ‘ 
et kness ast et 
a lifetime rhe lining ire t 1 in, and can be 
easily taken out and replaced new atas 


** By cooking, you double the bulk and 
value of the food.” 


HOW TO ORDER: 


*T, and we w lor- 


nd $1.00, 
Ww et 








wa t kk 

af r to be manu 

f ] mt n. You can 

I est, $x gallon is 

‘ 1, at the r t rhis 

ve rice i le pose of in 

tr ‘ iT ls into your towns 

thus get the BEST COOKER EVI! 

le thar centsaday! On account a 

offer, y are to furnish us with the names of two 

t fficersas references. Ask any bankab tus 
write to the publisher of this paper. Circulars and 

valuable COOKING FOOD FOR STOCK,” abs 


hoc k. 
REE. W! this paper. 


lutely F 


(iranite State Evaporator Co, 


506-507-508 Temple Court, N.Y. City. 


1¢n you write, mention 


When writing please mention ARTHI 





Only 36 inches high. 





ollar 


Weight, only 150 Ibs. 


Guaranteed just as represented 
in the illustration or money will 
be refunded. Mundreds sold. No 
complaints. 


AGENTS WANTED. 









Jupp’s Briper, Conn, 
mnite State Evaporator ¢ 

( EME Phe 60-gallon ¢ ker 
I fr you was receive I> 
‘ O.K. Lused i ‘ 

8 hogs ni sca 
s ‘ l Tei ‘ 
ls l mmend the 6 

Iocan heat 50 gallons of water 
te ' . e 
st t t 

' 
: r 
hogs a y 
j s ry truly 
CHARLES H. HARTWELL. 
SouTn LANCASTER, Mass. 
Granite State Evat 

GRENTLEN H g used your 
Feed I 1 ¢ er d gu 
past seas say, 1 ul » can't 
b It is something that ong 
t ‘ ry f where live at 6 
8 ke I nk it especially good for 

kK i for ry 

E. W. FARNSWORTH 
RIVERDALE-ON-Hvupson, N. Y. 

Yonrren sf & te f porat ‘ 

DearS The “Granite Sta 
Feed Cooker and Water Heat 
whiel I purchase of y s ¢ 
" the a es Tiect 8a 
ti la prised at the large 
amount heat which can be secured 
with ve le wood Every stock 
raiser sl i have one—simply from 
the star oint of economy, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction of know 
ing that you have the best In my 
opinion is the very best on the 
market. You are too modest in your 
claims for it. rruly yours, S 

HENRY DECKER 
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WOODBURY’S : 





AGAZINI 


bes 


FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COMPLEXION : 
Manufactured by Dermatologist Woodbury, who has had 26 years’ experience curing skin dis 
eases and facial blemishes. The daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream will eradi $ 


cate all oiliness and other imperfections of the skin 
beautiful. They are sold everywhere. 
Doctors recommend Woodbury's Facial Soap | 


P } 


for washing infants, and for ladies’ al 
it is matchless. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
antiseptic 

AS We never know when germs 
are around, the safe way is to use 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap when- 
ever any washing is done 

It is hard, and one cake wil! 
outlast two ordinary cakes of 
soap 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
cleansing, healing and refreshing 

Theatrical people find it ex- 


cellent for washing off grease paint and 


make-up 

John H. Woodbury has had over 
26 years’ practical experience treating 
the complexion, 

if anybody knows what is good 
for the skin he does 

Facial Soap is an ideal shampo 

The bands can be gloved imme 





diately after applying Facial Cream; it 
is not in the least gummy or sticky 
. | | Por 
It can be freely used on the face pre 
. ‘ | Odlfening 
ind will absolutely not cause super- | 
us wth of i 
For 10 cents we will mall you 
a sample of either Woodbury's 
Facial Soap or Facial Cream, at 
132-page illustrated book on 
Beauty and Treatment of the 
Skin, Scalp and Complexion j 
The John H. Woodbury Dermato- 
logical Institute is the largest establishment in 


& 


the world for the treatment of Skin Diseases Nerve 
Facial Blemishes and Featural deformities. without shock or disrobing 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERM 


Offices for the Cure of Skin and Nervous Diseases, and the Rem« 


NEW YORK: 127 WEST 42d STREET. 









and render the complexion clear, soft, and 


After a bath with Faciai Soap nothing is so 


ll round use | soothing, softening, healing and cooling to the 


skin as an application of WOOD. 
BURY’'S FACIAL CREAM 


Woodbury’s Facial Crean 
contains no gum, oil, or gr 
any kind whatever 
Woodbury’s Facial Crea 


will keep fresh and sweet ind 


nitely 


It is a blossom-scented s 
ener, healer and beautifier. 


Woodbury’s Facial Crean 


inequaled for chaps, chilb 


sunburn, eczema, and all mild cutanes 
afiections 
Nothing oO quk k y relieve 5 
ping or rashes as an app catior 
Facial Cream 
The hands, face and mouth s 
h Woodbury ka 


c washed W“ 


(ream alter exposure 
P : ‘ 
It will not only relieve the inflar 
tion, but if rabbed around the eye 


out wrinkies 


For inflamed eyelids rub ina 


W y's Facial Crean 
} I wenty ee skille physic 
constantly employed. Each is a 
he Skin Eczema, | 
Moles, Warts are successft 
Superfluous Ha Freckles, ar 
emishes removed permanent! 
without pain 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, (« 


is Diseases treated 


ATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


val of Facial Blemishe 


CHICAGO: 163 STATE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA : 


1306 WALNUT STREET 


BOSTON : 


ii WINTER STREET. 


Address all Correspondence to 127 West 42d Street, New York € 
+ 
¢ 


When writing please mention 
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Have You Tried 








oe 





~ VEGETABLE aA! 
PAIN pestROvER DEST ROVER For Children while Cutting their Teeth, 


For Summer Complaints ? = 


Mteteneahae Samstinah WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
+ es < ge s daily FOR CVER FIFTY YEARS. 
i ind much relle Dy t ng 
Ss EXTRACT in a bow! of water 
luxury It revives nvigorates u 
Sek: saan ol oan Mrs Winslow’ Soothing Syrup 
plexior 
ver FIFTY YEARS by MILI 
For the Babies too IONS of MOTH! RS for eir CHILDREN 
i j WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SU‘ 
will find a blessing in POND'S EX ESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
Se eee ee ae the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WINI 
water an< sponge o the ttle 
Bn cgay ( and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA 
e and n their cries t Sold by Druggists r part of the world. Be 
fg benefit rt 
skin in every way 


IMPORTANT, Be sure and get th s. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 


rnnine, put uy ia 
ly (inclosed ip buff wrappers), with - 3 die 


pe Trade-mark TWENTY-FIVE EN A BOTTLE. 





act C 











THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY. 








e features and essentiz 
1 instrument. (ny 
Prices to suit all 


$1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50,"$10.00 and 
$150.00 


Write for illustrated story and catalogue Style 2 7-8. $7.50 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York City 
ery handsome and rab] nstrument It is finished in imitation rosewood, with 


bars and supports, which are ebonized, and form a striking contrast to the light lored sounding 
has become exceedingly popular, because it offers such large value for the money 
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1789--PAST AND PRESENT.--~1897. 
Pears’ binds the men and maids to-day 
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res 


$ 


~ With those a hundred years away. s 
i{}) And so long as fair white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and asoft, {i} 
am healthy skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will ‘M) 


$ 


= 
a 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be 
beautiful and attractive. Its purity is proverbial; so also is that of Pears’ 


which may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive skin, 


¥S¥ 
+5? 
S36 


Shaving Stick, A 
and is renowned as the best Shaving Soap in the world. 4 , 
i} 


Se 


20 Interesational Awards—Be sure you get the genuin 
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